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]AILY NURSERY GOVERNESS.—A 


D Lady, accustomed to the care of children, desires an 
ENG AGEMENT where the Pupils are under ten, to instruct 
in English gene rally, with the rudiments of French. 
Address “C. D.,” Great Northern Bazaar, 2, Wandsford- 
place, Oakley-square, Cc amden~ -town, N, W. 
§ SCHOOL, 


SONS of 


EICESTER COLLEGIATE 


with SPECIAL ADVANTAGES for the 
CLERGYMEN. 
Vice-Presidents. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Howe. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Maynard. 
Visitor. 
The Right Rey. the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Examiners. 
The Rev. E. T. Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin’s. 
The Rev. T. Jones, Vicar of St. Margaret's. 
Head Master.—The Rev. A. Hill, M.A. 
Second Master.—The Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. Millet, B.A. 
French Master.—Mons. Caillard. 
German Master.—Herr Schneider. 
Lecturer on Chemistry.—Dr. Bernays. 

The course of instruction comprises a sound English edaca- 
tion; the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages, Composition, 
History, and Mathematics. 

There are two Exhibitions of 251. 
University. 

Terms for 


ach, tenable at either 
toarders in the Head Master's House, Forty 
Guineas perannum. Sons of Clergymen, if received under 
twelve years of age, Thirty Guineas; above twelve Thirty- 
five Guineas per annum. 

The School is healthily and pleasantly situated at a short 
distance from the town. 

Prospectuses, with copies of the Reports of the Examiners, 
may be had on application to the Head Master. 


GENTLEMAN whee to 1 P L AC ‘E ‘his 








SON, a youth of seventeen, with a Married Clergyman | 


in the Middle or South of E ngland, where there are facilities 
for acquiring the modern languages, in particular French, 
well as other branches of education, and where there are four 
to six pupils of a similar age. 

Address ‘*O, G.,"" Box B. 


18, Post-office, Manchester. 


) 
I 10001. to 1500/7, at command, can be introduced to a 
half-share in a highly respectable ond popular Periodica 
which is thoroughly established, and has an increasing circ uu 
lation, requiring only the assistance of an active Partner in 
the Commercial Department to ensure a very large and pro- 
fitable return. 

Apply to Kary and Cosserr, Law and General Accountants, 

16, Gresham-street, City, E.C. 


W ANTED.—A Lady, recently left a Widow, 

wishes for a HOME and OC CUPATION as HOUSE- 
KEEPER or COMPANION, without Salary. In the general 
management of all matters connected with a country-house, 
frames, greenhouse, poultry, &¢., she has had experience. 
Any duties consistent with the habits of a gentlewoman would 
be undertaken. Satisfactory references will be offered and 
required. 


_____ Address “ A. A., * 41, Coleman-street, E.C. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES, and SECRE TARIES of INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—A Journalist of twelve years’ experience wishes 
to add to his Press engagements as Editor or Contributor. ue 
is a Barrister, University Graduate and Honorman, and 
has acted as Editor, Contributor of Leaders, Reviewer, Cor- 
respondent, Translator of Foreign Journals, and Law Reporter 
in connection with first-class Journals; is author of several 
popular legal, historical, and other works, and can produce 
the highest testimonials of ability and punctuality. He would 
forward Parliamentary and general intelligence, and early 
translation of Continental Journals to the Provinces at any 
time required (by day or night), and would send Leaders on 
current topics, and abstracts of the Sessional papers. Lectures 
delivered at Institutions on historical and literary subjects. 
Address ‘‘M.,”’ 12, Leverton-street, Kentish-town, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
Elementary COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study et 
this interesting Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One 
Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
London. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineraiogy 
Geology. 
()ENAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
ARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of 
BASTE R. MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE 
ORNAMENTS, Manufactured and Imported by J. 
NANT, 149, Strand, London. 4 
AKE WINDERMERE HYDRO- 
4 PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.LR.C.S 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 
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WATER-CURE. — SUDBROOK- 

PARK, Richmond, Surrey.—Thousands upon thousands 

of sufferers who have lost all hope of benefit from medical 

treatment might be relieved or cured by this perfectly safe 
and most agreeable system. Prospectuses 7+ + RE ation. 


ELLIS, M.D. 
YLOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, 


London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBI 





md COMPANY, Practical Artists 
in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architects, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water- 
Colour Designs for Church and Domestic Windows. 

Designs and estimates forwarded, on application, to all parts 
of the kingdom. 





as | 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman with | 


GOCE’ TY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall east 
(close to Trafalgar-square), from NINE till Dusk. Admit- 
tance Is. Catalogue 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Y COMMAND of the QUEEN.—A 
GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
for the benefit of the ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, which 
HER MAJESTY has grac ously signified her intention of 
honouring with her presence, will take place in ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY E v ENING, JUNE 23rd, 1858, 
PATRONS, 
His Royal Highness the Prixce Consorr. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of C AMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary 
His Hoyal Highness the Duke of ¢ ‘AMBRIDGE. 
LADIES PATRONESSES. 
The Duchess of Richmond | The Countess of Glengall 
Emily, Duchess of Beaufort | The Countess Howe 
The Duchess of Beaufort | The Countess Dowager 
The Duchess ol Marlborough | _ Lichfield 
The Duchess of Buccleuch The Countess of Shelburne 
The Duchess of Montrose The Countess of Fife 
The Duchess of Roxburghe The Lady Frederick Bentinck 
The Duchess of Wellington The Lady William Powlett 
The Duchess of Sutherland Viscountess Palmerston 
The Duchess of Inverness Viscountess Dungannon 
The Marchioness of Abercorn ; Viscountess Barrington 
The Marchioness of Exeter Viscountess Combermere 
The Marchioness of Down- | The Lady Burghersh 
shire Viscountess Forbes 
Maria, The Lady Charlotte Scrieber 
burv | The Lady Ann Beckett 
The Marchioness of Preadal- | The Lady Sondes 
bane The Lady Walsingham 
Marchioness The Lady Lyndhurst 
ricarde The Lady Stratheden 
The Marchioness of Stafford Campbell 
The Countess of Derby The Lady Stanley of 
The Countess of W estmorland | The Lady Raglan 
The Countess of Abingdon The Lady Aveland 
The Countess of Jersey The Lady Chelmsford 
The Countess of T ankervi Baroness de Cetto 
The Countess Stanhope Baroness de Rothschil 
Frances, Countess Waldegrave | Lady Cler! 
The Countess of Hardwicke Lady Clifford C 
The Countess De la Warr Lady Antrobus 
The Countess of Desart Lady Hall of Liat 
The Countess of Craven Lady Howard 
The Countess of Wilton Lady Pakington 
The Countess of Bessborough | Lady Molesworth | 
The vouchers for the area of the hall, in which her Majesty | 
will be seated, are to be procured from the L auclic 5 Patronesses | 
only, and will ~ exchanged at the St. James's Lall for tickets | 
on the 19th, 2 and oon of June, between the hours of 11 
and 5. Ticke . ~ the rest of the hail to be procnred at the 
Royal Academy of Music, in Tenterden-street; and at all the 
prince ipal music warehouses and libraries. Further particulars 
of the Concert will be duly announced. 


QELECT PLANT S post- -free at the deieiie 


prices:—12 superb varieties Fuchsias, 4s.: 12 fine varieties 

Verbenas, %s.; 12 fine varieties Belgian Daisie s.: 12 superb 

varieties Phloxes 4s.—From WILLIAM Florist, 
High- street, Battle, Sussex. 


IANOFORTES, 


(Priestley'’s Patent) ; 
combining all the qualities of the 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanshi Hire 
from 12s. per month.—F. PRIESTLEY, Inventor, P: ater itee 
and sole Manufac ture r, 15, Be mne rs-street, Oxfo ord-stre et. 


EWSPAPERS. — The Times or ost 

J posted on the evening of publication, for 28s. a quarter ; 

Herald, 268.; Chronicle, Daily News, or idvertise r, : 

Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, Times 

(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 

orepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London 

IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@7 e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charge 

no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 

Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 

entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 

prices far below the usual charges, Aut! about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forward 


return of Post. 
VARTRIDGE COZENS’, No. 
Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPE ST 


Chancery-lane, 

HOUSE for PAPER ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laic 

Note, 5 quires for 6¢.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; | 
Superfime Cream-laid Adhesive yong pee 6d. per 100; Large } 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. ed per | 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, | 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), ls. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Oriers 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—PARTRIDGE and Cozens, | 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane. | 


. 

PENSON’S WATCHES.— 

design and perfection of workmanship.” — 
Chronicle. 

“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none.” 
Morning Advertiser. 

* All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design." 

“The watches here exhibited surpass those of any othe 
English manufacturer. ''—Obserrer. 

Those who cannot personally ey ae this extensiv 
costly stock, should send two stamps for “ Benson's Itlus : 
Pamphlet," containing important info rmation requisite in t 
purchase of a watch, and from which they can select with the 

reatest certainty the one adapted to their use. Silver 
Vatches, from 2 to 50 guineas—Gold Watches, from 3/. 15s. t 

100 guineas, Every watch warranted and sent post paid t 
any part of England, Scotland, ireli mid, or Wales, upon receipt 
ofa remittance. Merchants, Shippers, and Wat a ( ‘lubs sup- 
plied. Watches excha dor repaired.—Manufactory, 33 & 34, 
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Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Est ablished 1749 


Society's 
| the 


| paid on the 


} Charles William Reynolds, 


| not less than 


| their office, 


| GENERAL 


. aa bt ad +r 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
SOCIETY, established 1834.—The members and the 
respectfully informed that during the building of the 
S NEW HOUSE the busine ss will be carried on 
King-street, the first door from Cheapside, and imme 

diately opposite their late office. 
CHARLES INGALL, 

39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


QO rH AUSTRALIAN ‘BANKING 
+ COMPANY (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLSare GRANTED upon the 

banks at Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved 

drafts on South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business is conducted direct with 

Victoria and New South Wales, and also with the othe: 

Australian colonies through = Company's agents. 

VILLIAM PURDY, 
54, Old Broad- street E.C. 


TNHE TW ENTY -FOU RTH ANNUAL 
REPORT of the pro the MUTUA LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, together with the ¢ Account, 
and Balance Sheet for the year 1857, showing the state of the 
affairs on the 3lst of December last, as presented to 
General Meeting the 17th of February 1858; 
Prospectuses, Forms of Prop« and a list of the Bonuses 
Claims of the past year, will be delivered on a 
plication to t \ctuary, or to any 
at Britain 
CHARLES IN¢ 
Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, 


pie PEOPLE’S 

- ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 
Carirtal ae A Mi 


ASSURANCE 


Actua 


Manager. 
: tebteak 


ash 


on uso 


nals, 
written or personal ap] of 
the Society's Agents in Gr 
ALL, 


PROVIDEN 
Chief Office : 2, Water! 
ION STERLING. 
eorge Alexander Hami Monk . Proctor Bri 

— M.P. head, Esq., M.P. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spx voner, Esq., 
i Dire 
Esq, 


M.P. 
Board ¢ 


tors: 
nder Hamilton, 


M.P for Dublin Univer- 
ishire 
ymeorton-strect 
runbridge Wells 


nan. 
n, Esq., M.P. for South Lan 
Ysq., Angel-court, Thi 
, Warnford-c ind Dornden, 
) ley M.P. for Walsall. 
e, Esq., Bath. 
Minories and High! 
4 I Thay er-street, Manchester 
( ‘has. Hindley, ‘e q., M.P. for Ashton-under 
Y. M’Christie, Great James-street. 
je Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Cinb and Derby. 
Esq., 2, Eaton-plaece, Pin 
Bsq., M.P. for North Warwickshire 
M.P. for Bradford 
Gresham Club and C 


ury. ° 
square 


Lym 


USt]., 


tichard Spooner, 
H. Wickham Wickham, E “4.5 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., 

The President, Trustees, and Directors are 

in the Society. 

This Society possesses a revenue from Premiams exceeding 
Seventy Thous: ind Pounds per annum. 

Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annui 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whol of life, m 
be purchased on the following scale: 


anonbur 


all Shareholders 


ties, 
ay 
ranted atthe undermentioned Ages for every 


1007. of Puret hase-money. 


Ages 5 | 60 70 


(nnuities ¢ 


lls. 7d. |\£15 4s. 


11 
Ak 


Annuity 10 
Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and 
ments may be obtained, on application to 


W CLELAND, Ma 
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nage! r and Secretary. 
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1K of DE ‘POSIT, E sts tab lis she d A.D. 

all-mall east, London. Pai 

Money are requested to examine the pl ft Bi 

Deposit, by which a high rate of int 
with perfect security. 

Ihe Interest is payable in January an 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Forms f yunts sent free on application. 


OANS on DEBEN PU RES.—The Direc- 

4 tors of the Du and Wicklow Railway Company are 

ready to receive Tenders of Lo ins on Mortgage, or Debenture 

Bonds, bearing interest >» per cent per annum, payble half- 

vearly in Dublin or I ! 1¢ Loans to be in such sums 
£100, and f h periods n rt less than 


ties desir 


1 July. 


r opening Ac« 
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: . y . r dust ready, crown $vo., with Portrait, price 6s. 

| 9 YOU DOUBLE UP YOU R PER- WORKS: IN PREPARATION. IFE. and’ TIMES. of FREDERICK 
AMBI 1, ATOR See I ra0Tar Je - xe ae we : , ear THES . 40 v7) u K 

FOLDING PERAMBULATORS 1 FOLDING BAT! +¢ ‘  wrae dhe . ae 
: - A ‘RQOT, SOND SQC AY , The Larger Work, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. which is now 
CH oy S ae VALIDS. Sy a GASSIZ.—A GENERAL ESSAY upon in She Mean Mirsion, wiltatill be hege in. print’ The Chew” 
Pate é Per ula’ KS, i ’ the CLASSIFICATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, ‘dition has been to some extent abridged, all being retained 
: ook - 2 aes Bj 83: Z econd Edit m, revised at ud enls ur ed | | ho wever, which bears directly on the Life and Character 
> IDDLEt }0M B E’ 75 GUINEA y ae ie ne ; none 2 P f ner a ay i ‘ ' le ; 
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oo MERT, M.D., 87, Bedford-square, Lon- me 


A ~wick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from tl Frontis; 
Author, w be consulted at his residence from 11 0c 


il] 2, and from 6 


| | pirorraxt™ to EMIGRANTS.—S, 
futumn, | MIGRATION GUIDE r 
E S ’ > —A HISTORY of the RISE and tains—1, General Remarks, Length of 1 
; a+ Os aTT *% } _ : ; baer, 3 
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icle is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and | Designs by Moritz Rus a iy me splendid 4to. vol., forty | Fashi apy per iy ee = Tnbris hall Fi Ftare. & gol ripe ae 
my; and experienced females are in constant attendance. | sheets letterpress and Thirty Engravings. [Jn the Autumn, —— z oe furnishing eee pre we noni. g be ny 
LVER i f uret . ala Tal " n application. ersons ( c mm sed,’’- 
to .- oe ant ox a pce pert b : their SELECT DISCOURSES. ‘Translated from the | bined with elegance and durability, should apply for ti ’ 
ae 08 bay he I ai nt - “. eo . ‘th + —_ : French and German. By Rev. A. C. FISH and D. W. POORE, | LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co. Cabinet Manufacturers, 7 Al 
ei reg ae pA Tener ae Manuf: — geome Vater ; | D.D. Embracing Twenty-five of the choicest Discourses of | Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors west of Sloane- 2 
sane ‘ hone <p esaa re eee dolphe Monod, Krummacher, Tholuck, and Julius Muller, | Street). N.B. Country or ders carriage ire 4 TI 
1 vol. 12mo. of about 400 pages [ Next week. > vANeiT ea : - 
, ‘ >» ‘ ‘ ‘ is 
W INES from SOUTH AFRICA—| TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE to} § ONES ht EN RANGES 
PORT. SHERRY oe ‘. 71h ATE 1734} Tose. A ‘ | FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, of the bes ity « MR. J 
RT, SI t AMERICAN LITERATURE. With an Introduction. A | , 1d at the lowest possible prices, are mat hufact tured ; 
fWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN lume of about 40 sheets, in 8vo. In July by F. EDWARDS. SON. and C ad 
t f which } WHITTY. —OUR GOVERNING CLASSES, | ©xford-street, W. Improved 
i Portraits. By EDWARD M. WHITTY. Second ith regulat danny pers ¢ 
rnnented by Twelve Sketches. With Po rait of 2 ch tt 
ni vol, fep. 8vo. hortly. 


. to 70s, e: 
! ’ ice ¢ 1 to grates 
NEW YORKER in the FOR KIGN use in b dr ns, g-rooms, &¢., the prices not exceedit 
es of Men and Things in France. By | those of c mint gister grates, The use of porcelain f 
HENRY WIKOFF. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth (Next week,’ | this] urpose is recom! nended froin its poe oe ss, cheay 
: » Les F3 a i. reflecting power, and beauty. Smoke-Consuming 
WILSON.—A NEW HISTORY of the CON-} | from 50s. each Also 
ed en Sy Judge RA WILSON Ini wocewe, | Fy WARDS'S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
red evidence. By Judge R. A vo ), 
n the Autumn. 4 ye yy N en tag iE ry A pestees Cook poo Pe Apps rm, 
‘ —— yur | ensuring 12 Operations 0 coo Ing yeing g conducted with 
GRAMMAR of the GREEK NEW | cleanliness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects a LBs 
TES \MENT IDIOM, as the surest Foundation of New avi 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectual! y 
re ~ 1ent Exe gesis. RJ rEOR( 3E oNE DIC T WINER. ure , smoky cl v, and obviates the expense f 
f shin 8 the only Ranj ze for wa : the F ES 
re ition at F, EDWARDS, SON, and Cc BI 
’ d prospectuses forwarded.—Genera 
ondon | yve and Ki en Range Manufacturers 
, Londor and Kitch on Manufacture ARTH 
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NEW WORKS. 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


—— 


:. 
This day, in fep. cloth, price 5s. 
HY WORD IS TRUTH: an Apology 
for Christianity. By the REV. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scotch National Church, 
Crown-conurt, Covent-garden, Author of ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches,” ‘Sabbath Evening Readings,” &c. 
IL 
In 2 vols. fep., neatly bound, 
J ‘ Pel Y ‘ al Pd 
TAs OF ENGLISH LIFE, 
MISCELLANIES. By W. H. LEATHAM, Esq., 


“and other Poems, &c. 
[This day. 


| 
and 


Author of “A Trayeller’s Thoughts, 


Ill, 
n fep. cloth, 
ORS VIAN LIFE in the BLACK 


FOREST. Edited by the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
[ Shortly. 


'ALSE APPEARAN NCES. By Mrs. 
MACKAY, Author of “‘The Family at Heatherdale.” 

[la preparation. 

Vv. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d., in post 8vo. cloth gilt, 

HE YEAR NINE: a Tale of 
Tyrol, By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 

Frontispiece. 


the 
With 


VI. 


Now ready, price 2s. in boards, or 4s. cloth gilt, 





TURESinthe WILDS 
WILLIAM HOWITT, Author 

** Visits to Remarkable Places,” 
New Edition, 


BOY’S ADVEN 
4 OF AUSTRALIA. By 
of * A Boy's Country Book, 
&e. With Harvey's Designs. 


VIL. 
BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 
ARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 
SHIP, and all that came of it. 
cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 


cloth. 


FRANK 


al 
os, 


FAIRLEGH. 


3s. 6d. cloth. 
VL 
Second and cheaper e 7 in fep. cloth, price 5s. 
(JONSOLATIONS ; ¢ : Leaves trom the 
J Tree of Life. By the Rey. git CUMMING, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. 
Ix. 
Now publishing, 
SCRIPTU RE 
Business, Families, Missionaries, Sabbath-Schoo! Teachers, 
Students, and others. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., &e. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 
The Books of Samuel and Kings commenced on the first day 
of November, 1857, and is continued in Monthly Parts, at 
4d. each. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES 
The Exposition of Galutians, Ephesians, and Philippians 
began January 1, 1858, and is continued in Monthly Parts, 
price 6d each. 
FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES tro tat CORINTHIANS, 
price 5s. [Vow ready. 


Xx. 

LAURIE’S INTEREST TABLES. 

— > OTATD . da a Pe els . 
TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST for 

EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, at Eight different 

Rates, from 24 to 5 per cent., and from 12. to 1001, &e. By 
JAMES LAURIE. New Edition, 800 pp. 8vo., price 2ls, 
strongly bound, or 26s. in calf. 

“In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and 
comprehensivencss we have seen none bette: 
general use."’"— 4/‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

“Mr, Laurie was well known as one of the 
industrious authorities on commercial calculations, 
practical value of his various Tables has long been recog- 
hised.”—The Times. 


~AURIE’S HIGH RATE 


44 Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


most correct and 


TABLES. 


x1. 
HARDING'S EDUCATIONAL 


ART 
PLEMENT RY ART. With 24 Plates 
In imperial 4to. cloth, price 25s. 
ART: containing 127 
and 103 Woodcuts. In 


MR. J. D. WORKS ON 


nd 45 Woodcuts. 


ESSONS ON 
4 Lessons, 48 Plates, 
8vo. cloth, price 15s 
‘\UIDE AND COMPANION. With 


15 Plates and 87 Wovodcuts. In imperial 8vo. cloth, 


pri of 128 6d. 
LESSON ‘S ON TREES; containing 30 
Plates, Inimperial 4to. cloth, 15s. 


ESSONS ON THE USE OF THE 
BRUSH; to contain about 25 Plates. Jn imperial 8vo. 
[/n preparation 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 


} to chil 
95. 6d.. 


2s. 6d. boards, 3s 6d. | 
PECT ACLES.—SIGI IT : 
boards. 4s. | Ss —DE 


|} instrument for deafness, entirely dif 


2s. 6d. boards, } 


READINGS, for Men of | 


adapted for | 


and the | 


imperial | 


IMPORTANT WORK ON 


INDIA. 


“Nearly: ready, 


The PRIVATE JOURNAL of the MARQUIS of HASTINGS, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIE 


F IN INDIA. 


Edited by his Daughter SOPHIA, the Marchioness of Bute. 


“Tt may be matter of surprise that this 
Walpole did respecting his biography, 


Hastings’s daughters have from these motives, therefure, withheld the papers bequeathed to them until now. 


Journal was not given earlier to the public; 
that personal narrations may come too near a public man's contemporaries; 


but there are many who feel, as 
Lord 


efuce. 


Py 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





o FF. HOPE'S NEW WORKS. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., pare 10s. Gd. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs. 


The 


(On the 10th.) 


COLONEL SOMERSET 


IN CAFFRARIA DURING THE WAR AT THE CAPE, &e, 


EDITED BY 


FE, FENTON. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


15th.) 


(On the 


THE PRIVATEER, By Cecil Stone, 77th Regt. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo., price 2ls. 


of CAMELOT: a Tale of the Olden Time. 


MARY 


The HOUSE 
BY 
HOPE, 16, 


London: 


(Ready.) 


LINWOOD. 


Great Marlborough-street. 





LLARTON’S 


This cleg ant and 


sISCUITS.— 


has n¢ 
ul ne 


STEEL 
very palatable ore sedition 
with the profe: sion and the 
y most of the emine I is in London, 
L 1y ! patronised in their own ic 1¢ 
ical and scientific journals have z 
cuits to be a most usetul and agreeable tonic, at 
lren and delicate females. Sold in bo 
and 5s. each, by the proprietor, W. S. SAXBy, 
Southwe ark 


2at boon 


Ph ee 


ceutical C hemist, 254, High-street, 


IEARING. 
AFNESS.—New Discovery 9, pe rmarle-street, 
—Observe, opposite the Yi rk ‘i yteL—The Organic 
an extraordinary powerful small new!ly-invented 

rent from all others, to 


hat has been, or probably ever 


Piecadilly.- 
Vibrator, 
surpass anything of the kind t | 
can be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting, | 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not pereapeibie’ | 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear 
distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the unpleasant 
sensation of singing noises in the ears ise ntirely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired. THE 
EYEs.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at anadvanced | 
age to read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect 
distinctness.—Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONs, opticians and oecu- 
lists, have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest trans- 
parent power. The valuable advantage derived from this 
invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute occupation—can see with these | 
lenses Of a much less magnifying power—and they do not 
require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects of fur- 
ther powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses, | 
to know the distances, possessing such extraordinary powers, 
that some, from 54 inches, show distinctly 
moons, Saturn's ring louble stars Also a very 
powerful small w cone pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to | 
discern minute objects at a f from four to five 
miles.—39, Alberm arle -street 
Hotel, W 


distan 
Piccadilly, opposite the York 


RS. 
16th 


rial Courts of 


TO NERVOUS bs] AND RHE UMATIC SUFFERE 


£16,000 os=sce we Oe 


Ja inuary 1855 the Impé 
France ma Bal nned C t) to pay this sum to 
the inventor of the Chains The 
(‘ourt also, on the 30th N« ned 
like amount, on the infringir 
patentee’s rights. The il 
the extra ordinary curative powers o 
stituted by ! m to an inst rument he 
} agents under pretences. Let counterfé 


inventor's fac-simile « nly is marked on each g¢ 


Wy oS HER 
ELE( TRO-GAL ANIC 


and all cla 


vember 1856 conde 
plea of defraud and for 
great number of testimoni 
of these 





fal se re. n 
nuine chain 


PATENT MEDICA CHAINS, 
used by children and ee 
relieve the sufferer instantly, without pain or 
dicine. Peruse “ Practical Guide” for Electro- 
ment, 6d., containing records from clergymen, 
military and naval officers, and hundreds of others. 

‘Life’ of that remarkable divine, Dr. Kitto, it states: **T 
instant 1 applied this wonderful little chain, a soothing 
exhilirating current passed throughout th and in a 
few minutes a terrific old pain lett me."’ He w reatest 
martyr ti » rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia, &c , ever know 

j 2 singular chai ns must convince eve ry ne who 
moment's trial. l I 


asses of SoC 
any 


Med .al tre: 


» systen 


as the 


hese 


| gives them a 


Nerve ae 1ess, paralysis, 
liver complaints, and neuralgia, & ve been cured with one 
of them, after every advocated means of re lief f hi ud failed 
Medical Times, March 20, 1858 wmecet a uf 1 ssi 
Journal. . . Strongly recommended by those eminent 
physicians, Sir C. Locock, Bart., Physician to her Majesty, 
Golding Bird, Pereira, M. Hutin, and others ‘ 
by the Academie de Medecine et Science, P. ris, 

| ports of which gives thirty-six cases of gout 

tica. tic doloreux, chronic indigestion, consti ‘ 

being effectually eradicated in a very limited time, : 

extraordinary cirenmstances. The effect of these 

so instant, and they are sc 

| that every person is invited to visit the depot and test them 
beforehand. Besides the above complaints they instantly re- 

| lieve head, ear, and toothache, and are 
dreadful malady, epilepsy.—Deemed worthy of the first place 
jn the works of those great philosophers and professors, Dela- 
tive, Duchenne, Lardner, Pouillet, 
a host of others. No remedy which has ever been discovered 
has had such high eulogiums passed upon it, or called down 
the attention of the eminent of the faculty, as these chains. 
Price 5s. and 10s. 6d. for slight complaints. The 1s s., 18s., and 

22s. are the most useful . PULVERMACHER i he 3 

street, adjeining Princess's Theatre, Lond 


ited agents, town 


the 1 


| SYDENHAM 


THE | C HANC E R 28 


Jupiter's | 4 


English 


agreeable and easy of application, | 
a safeguard to that | 


Becquerel, Oppolzer, and | 


and 


\ TATER BEDS, MATTR ESSE: 2, 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as rece 


shortest notice from 


yr-street, Bor 


ty bed on the 


I 
Manut , Hoo Grosv 


§tde i N \ Hi AM SUI qT, compl 
Trousers, s. 6 i ung 
"6d Seats af chacame’ 
ie Trousers and Waistcoat to 
England woollen and wool and 


GY DE NH: AM SC HOL RS” SU IT, 

h plete for ( Waistcoat and Tri 

+ oe Ww f ead dae y cloths, or i 
arns if preferret Selection from upwards of 1000 


YDENHAM SUMMER OVERS OAT, 
S of elegant Melt tl . efully it 


usted 
figure and finished in a super . 
ALPACA OVERCOATS, 


. pleasant phe pine able for summer wear, 
yh e of care hitherto unprecedent lin the 
»L udgate-hill. 


SUIT 


com- 
users all to mat 
lifferent pat- 


patterns. 


on cl J 


12s. 6d., lig 
and made with a a 
trade.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29 


c comple te for 

i fast in 

Shit is 1 uneq ualled for pr f 

produced in Scotch and other woollen textur 

most approved patterns. To be had onl ft 

PHILLIPS and SAMSON, Merchant Tailor 
‘rouser Maker High Holborn, opp 


ic Guine 2 W aterproof_ 
lour. 


Black cloth dre 
» cuineas 


elegant pronoul 


lounge; 


Ri »} ir 
guaranteed. 

waistcoats is replete 

moderate pric 
opposite Chancery-lane. 


YOULL SON’S BEST BL ACK or r OXFORD 
MIXED DOESKIN TROUSERS, for 19s 
Waistcoats, —— ( wp and Liveries equal 
Professional Gentle i nd Clergymen will 
ig by giving their or at Oxford- 
men within a radius of five 1ited upon at th 
POULSON, 40 -Sstreet, near Soh 


N.B.—A g 


NV AL, ID'S OXYGEN APP ARATUS.— 


and safe of all know! curative 
the ra » are entirely ‘reome by BARTH’S PATES 


OXYG EN APP ARATUS.—Full information given t inva 


ut fe vy the patentee, GEORGE BaRTI  Pice ad 
Gas BELT, without Acids 

M the reof DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIA 
NEURALGIA in al | nactiv f 


es. —Obser l 
Estab lis hed 1820 


savin 405, 
miles w 


5, Oxfor 


od fit 


residences.—B 


guaranteed 


fessic 


, Argy 1 

ting miners al pe 
21808, - orde we payable f 
Jepot, 523, New Oxfi 


AWRENCE HYAM, 
4 CLOTHIER and M ANT FAC 
CHURCH-STREET, City, London, solicits pt 1b] 
> variety le and pattern of Mer 
g. manufactured by hi n expressly for 
n. The system of business pursued is to char 
form and low per centage of profit, to ensure to 
garment warranted for strength and durabil 
with a fashionable and gentlemanly style 
THE READY-MADE DEPARTME Nn" l is celebrated for th 
extent and variety of its stock, consisting of every description 
of gentlemen's, youths’, and boys’ ck ¢hit ig, while the 
effected renders it important 


and entitles it to great cor 
ation in large families 

THE ORDERED DEPARTMENT offers also px 
vantages, the artistes being men of celebrity and 
the best. 

CLERICAL and PROF ESSION AL 
vited. The black and mixture cloths I 
warrante od for dura ty 
also the lebra 

LAV cE Hyam 


tA 


MERC H ANT 


TURER, 

: 1 
mbined 

saving 


sider 


men are 
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_ sc ‘ T Ta 
N ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CURIOUS, 
+ INTERESTING, and UNCOMMON BOOKS _ for 
JUNE, just ready, sent to every Book-buyer on receipt of one 
,0stage stamp to pay carriage. 
Ww.c. 


JouN MILLER, 43, Chand , Tre ufalgar-squé are, 





Postage free for stamps, improved edition, 7s. 6d. 
T ITTLE ENGLISH FLORA. By 
1 G. FRANCIS, F.L.S. A Botanicaland Popular Account | 
of our Field Flowers, with numerous Engravings and Poetical 
Illustrations. a 
SrmpKrn and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; 
D. FRANCIS, 24, Mile-end-road. . 
This day, Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 108. 6d. 
I ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations by | 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
or ‘ 
JOURN: AL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for JUNE. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. Colonel Sykes, M.P., on Public Works in India, 
2. Mr. Wilkinson, on Railway Terminal Accommodation. 
3. Mr. Lumley, on the Administration of Relief to the Poor 
in the Metropolis. 
4. Miscellanea 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, 445, West Strand, W. C. 
WORKS BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A NDROME DA, AN iD OTHER POEMS. 


HYPATIA. Third Ec tition, 6s. 

THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2s. 

YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition, 5s. 

TWENTY- FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 

Edition, 28. 6¢ 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. _ ds. 

_ London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
I EAUTIFUL POETRY ; 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 
lst of each month. A volume completed yearly. 


London: 


Fourth 





Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 

j Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
COLLECTED be og OF THE LATE HUGH MILL E R. 
Just ready, Vol. V., post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

HE CRUISE of "the BE TSE Y¥; or, a 
Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous popes at 
the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thou- 
sand Miles over the Fossiliferous’ Deposits of Scotland. Fourth 
Thousand 
Edinburgh: THomas CONSTABLE ana C » London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and C 
SPALN, &c. Price Is. 
L ETTERS from the PENINSULA, 
ITALY, &. By EDWARD WILKEY, Author of 
.! anderings in Germany,” &c. } 
° —thoughtful—observant."’"—Critt 
“ For a tourist we strongly recommend. Era. 
* Will weil repay perusal."’—/ohn Bull. 


EFFINGHAM w ILSON. All booksellers. 
FOR THE SEASON 1858-59. 


N R. WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES.— 


‘Highly suggestive sources of innocent and grateful 
excitement, adorned with all the charms which originality of 
conception and a natural style of expression can bestow upon 
them."’"—Liverpool Mercury. 

Terms and a Printed Circular sent post free 

Hammersmith, June 5. 
FOR THE USE OF MAGISTRATES. 
Just published, 

SECOND EDITION of the PRACTICE 
4 OF MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq, Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Practice under the 
Summary Jurisdiction in Larceny, and the Practice in Appeals 
under the new Act, with Forms and full Instructions. Price 
12s. cloth. 


London : 


LAW Tres Office, 29, ba ssex-street. 


‘ Now ready 
JEW PROBATE COURT 


PR ACTICE, 


a with all the Rules, Forms, and full Instructions, and 
Decided C ases By E. W. Goopwtn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “The Copyholds Act,” &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 


Just published, price 6s., 
‘ r +1. TAU 

A CONCISE and EASY SYSTEM of 
4 BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, &c., which has 
been in use for nearly fifty years in the offices of some of the 
most respectable firms in London (and superintended by the 
Author during the greater portion of that period): to which 
are added, Observations on Single and Double Entry, and the 
General Principles of Book-keeping; Remarks on the History 
of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
duction; together with an Exposition of Commercial and 
Monetary Terms; Notes on the Subject of Costa, Accounts, 
Interest, &c., and various useful memoranda, By WILLI AM 

MACKENZIE, Solicitor. 
Law Times Office, 
This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XAFORD ESSAYS. 


POE TRY OF POPE. By Jouwn ContcrTor, M. 

THEORIES OF PAR — NTARY RE FORM. 
Rosert G, Cecri, M.P. 

ANCIENT STOICS By si 





29, Essex-street, Strand. 
1858. 


By Lorp 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
I 


HYMNS = HYMN WRITERS $v C, BUCHANAN | 
PEARSON, M.. 

a ME x IN ICELAND. By GEorcrE Were DASENT, 
D 

NFL UERCE OF o— CANON LAW. By Jonn Grorce 


PHILLIMORE, 


A 
OXFORD C NIV E RSITY REFORM. By GoLpwin Situ, 
M.A 








‘London: JoHN W. PARKE R and Son, Wes st Stre and. 
THE BEST P RESENTS.— THE BEST FAMIL “g a LE. 
NOBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. — New | 


; The Holy Bible, with epwardeot 
a series of coloured Maps, copious 
improved Readings, 140,000 Re- 
imeee s.; morocco, 42s. 

B EST COMMENTARY. 


and Superior Edition. 
700 illustrative Engravings, 
Notes, Practical Reflections, 
ferences, &c. Cloth, 30s. 
THE BEST EDITION OF THE 
N ATTHEW HENR Y's S COMMENTARY. 
4 Pictorial Edition, U nabridged, 750 Woodcuts, Maps, 
Epistles, Revi-ed by eminent living Divines, Notes, Memoir, 
«ec 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 53s. ; half ¢ ul, 70s. : calf extra, 77s. 6d. 
‘By far the most economical, cor . compact, and beauti- 
ful edition of Henry ever published.""—Aritish Banner. 
Bible, Tract, and General Catalogues, post free for one 























Stal np. 


London; 


ind Co., 


PARTRIDGE : Paternoster-row. 





the Choice est. of | 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


| FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
‘MEMOIRS of RACHEL. 
| 


2 vols. 
post 8vo., with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. , 


The OXONIAN in THELE- 


MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, 
| inthe Summer of 1856-7; with Glances at the Legendary 
eed Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
| Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “The 
Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 vols. with lllustrations, 21s. 
[Next week. 
| 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 
Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

“The whole work forms one of those touching stories 
which from their simplicity create a lasting impression."— 
| Athenceum. 

“ The life of the Count de Bonneval is a page in history, 
| but it reads like a romance; that of the Countess, removed 
| from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
} yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished 

writer has taken up the threads of this modest life, and 
brought out her true charactér in a very interesting and 

| animated memoir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval 
is related with that happy art and grace which so charac- 
| terises the author.’’— United Service Magazine. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. i vol. 
8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“In this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems purposely to 
avoid entangling himself in disputed articles of faith, and 
dwells rather upon the personal, historical, literary, and 
artistic view of his subject. He relates his experiences of 
Rome and her rulers in a pleasant, genial style.""—Ziterary 
Gazette. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. ByT.W. ATKINSON. 1 large vol. royal 
8vo., embellished with 50 Illustrations, including nu- 
merous beautifully-coloured ‘Plates, from Drawings by | 
the Author, and a Map, 2/. 2s., elegantly bound. 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF | 
| KNIGHTHOOD; and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of | 
all NATIONS: comprising an Historical Account of each 
Order—Military, Naval, and Civil,—with Lists of the 
| Knights and Companions of each British Order, &e. 
| Embellished with upwards of 500 Fac-simiLe coLounEp IL- 
| LUsTRATIONS of the Insignia of the various Orders. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. 
; royal 8vo., handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 2/7. 2s. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d, 
‘These ‘ Thoughts’ are good and humane—they are 

thoughts we would wish women to think: they are much 

more to the purpose than the treatises upon the Women and 
the Daughters of England which were fashionable some years 





indicate a higher tone of character and a juster estimate of 
woman’s position.” —A theneum. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

“*John Halifax’ is one of the noblest stories among 
modern works of fiction. The interest is enthralling, the 
characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent.”— 


"THE NEW NOVELS 
THE POOR RELATION. 


By 
Miss PARDOE. 3 vols. 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. GORE. 


3 vols. 

“We have not read any of Mrs. Gore’s novels which we 
like so much as ‘Heckington.’ It has all the subtle and 
gracefu! charm of high-bred life and manners which dis- 
tinguishes that lady’s writings ; and the plot is deeply in- 
teresting.”"—John Bull. 

“One of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant as well as 
most agreeable novels."’— Observer. 

**We shall be greatly surprised if ‘Heckington’ do not 
prove one of the most popular novels of the season.” —Critic. 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the 


Author of * Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Among the new novels, one of the best is ‘One-and- 
Twenty,’ by the Author of ‘ Wildflower.’ There is a good 
deal of incident in the plot, and it is written with no little 
energy.” —Examiner. 

“It is a long while since we have met with so original a 
tale, or one so true to nature: true in the lessons which it 
teaches, as well as in the pictures which it draws ; and we 
need not “4 how much higher and rarer is the former gift.” 
—John B 


‘VIOLET BANK & its INMATES. 


3 vols. 
“A pleasant book, written in a pleasant spirit.” — 
Atheneum. 


| THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 


Author of ‘* The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 

| An interesting and agreable novel, well worthy the 
| practised pen of Lady Emily Ponsonby. It is in human 
portraiture that Lady Emily excels; and here we have some 
admirable and telling photographs from aristocratic society.” 
—Post. 

‘This story is very interesting. Readers will not leave it 
half read, and they will feel that it has been good for them 
to read it.”—Atheneeum. 


3 vols. 


| The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE.— You are quite right in your correction. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

To-day’s number will be sent to subscribers through the 
medium of the book post, and not with the impressed 
stamp. ‘This arrangement was needed to enable us to 
protect the portrait. 

A Portrait of Mr. Mixxats will be given with the Critic of 
July 3; on August 7 a Portrait of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, and on September 4 a Portrait of CuanLes 
Dickens, will be given. 








THE CRITIC. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1888. 
be Be" Bes 

A MEETING of gentlemen connected with the 

newspaper press is to be held this day at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, for the purpose of concert- 
ing some plan for establishing a Newspaper Press 
Fund for provident and benevolent objects. 
Although this cannot be said to be the first effort 
which has been made in this direction, we believe 
that it is the first time that the gentlemen 
belonging to the honourable profession of the 
Newspaper Press have attempted to separate 
themselves from the great body of literary men, 
and to take an independent line of action. 
We think that the course which they have 
adopted in doing so is wise, and that, if properly 
followed out, it will tend materially to raise them 
as a body, and give them rank as a distinct 
profession. The very fact that press-men have 
not hitherto taken the position which is their 
undoubted due, is the very reason why society 
has not recognised their right to it. United and 
harmonious action is a necessity to a body of 
men, however large and however individually 
powerful, if they would be anything else than a 
rabble. Compared with the Bar, the Press is a 
very young though quite as honourable a profes- 
sion; and let it be observed how, by holding 
together, acting in unison, and maintaining 
against all comers the privileges and dignity of 
their profession, the Bar has won from the world 
a general assent to its claims. Now between the 
Bar and the Press there is a certain very strong 
analogy; the main difference being that the latter 
profession requires a more extended knowledge 
for its successful practice. The functions of the 
Press are, as regards the whole world, that which 
the functions of the Bar are as regards individual 
litigants. Where the barrister represents the 
interests of a tradesman or a corporation, the 
writer on the public press is pleading the cause 
of states and empires before the great tribunal 
of the world. It is a mistake to suppose 
that journalists are the leaders of public opinion; 
they (at least those of them who understand their 
vocation) never assume such a position: they are 
merely the representatives of opinion; they take 
the opinions of thoughtful men, and clothe them 
in words and arguments calculated to impress 
them upon the minds of the great public. The 
best proof that this is so, is that all journalists 
who attempt to go beyond this fail miserably. A 
man may be a very good essayist, but he cannot 
be a good journalist unless he be content to act 
the part of a pleader, and take a brief from the 
world, Bearing these facts in mind, it is not a 
little strange that the members of the Press have 
not hitherto made a successful attempt to take the 
tank of a regular profession. Instead of doing 
80, however, they have hitherto been more dis- 
posed to squabble among themselves, and divide 
themselves into small cliques, than to act toge- 
ther harmoniously. For this reason we regard 
the movement alluded to with satisfaction. Com- 
bination for such an object must do good in the 
first place, if the immediate purpose be carried 
out; and, in the second place, it will tend to 
draw together, by ponds of sympathy and com- 














mon interest, those elements of the body which 
have hitherto been not only disunited but 
discordant. As soon as the members of the Press 
begin to perceive that they really can act toge- 
ther for a good purpose, they will not be slow to 
take the hint. 





Her Magesry, with that liberal disposition to 
encourage the growth of science which has been 
one of the noblest characteristics of her reign, 
has presented to Professor Farapay a home at 
Hampton Court, furnished by herself. This 
graceful and royal act of acknowledgment to 
undoubted merit is the counterpart of a similar 
act in favour of Professor OwEN, whose comfort- 
able home in Richmond-park is a standing proof 
of our royal Lady’s zeal in favour of natural 
science. Such proofs of royal favour are equally 
worthy ofthe donor and the recipients, because 
the rank of the former is too high to makea 
gift degrading, and the merit of the latter is too 
great to make the gift anything but a just recog- 
nition. 


Whenever the House of Commons goes out of 
its way to array all its awful power against a 
single individual, and that individual a writer 
on the public press, it is sure to share the fate of 
those who employ disproportionate means to 
accomplish insignificant ends—it makes the step 
which leads from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. The little affair between that august 
assembly and Mr. Wasuinetron WILkKs is 
a striking proof of this. Mr. Wixks is the 
editor of the Carlisle Examiner, and, in 
that capacity, is editorially responsible for an 


article attacking Mr. Ciive, the hon. member for | 


Hereford, accusing him of partiality and corrupt 
motives in his conduct upon a Railway Com- 
mittee. It is clear that, if any other person in 
the United Kingdom had been so accused falsely, 
he would have appealed in the ordinary course of 
things to the regular tribunals of the country, 
and have obtained damages against his traducer. 
Not so the vengeance of a member of the House 
of Commons. He, instead of mulcting his enemy 
in costs and damages, and squeezing him with 
all the screws of our law of debtor and creditor, 
prefers the means of revenge afforded him by 
the fine old forms and ceremonies of the House 
of Commons. He invokes all the awful terrors 
of the SpreaKer’s mace, and all the fearful 
menaces of his wig, summons to his aid the 
SerseEANT-aT-ARMs, the active messengers and 
the imperturbable door-keepers of the House 
of Commons. By the aid of these dread 
officials, he seizes upon his foe, he drags 
him before that bar at which so many poli- 
tical offenders have trembled, and he ar- 
raigns him with that most unpardonable of all 
the deadly sins— Contempt of the House of Commons. 
What an ordeal for the daring man who dares 
asperse the honour of one single member of that 
august body! What contempt is heaped upon 
that devoted and perforce unanswering head! 
By one member he is called “ the individual,” by 
another “the party.” Being only a press-man, 
and not a member of the House of Commons, he 
is not worthy for a moment to be ranked as a 
human being. Even Mr. Rorsuck, who of 
all the members of the House of Commons 
can the least afford to despise anybody, 
snarls and bites at his heels, knowing all the 
while that his victim has no power of retaliation. 
And what is the upshot of all this demonstration 
of legislative power? Why, all that they can do 
is to sentence the culprit to imprisonment in 
comfortable lodgings, where he is to live as well 
as he can, at his own charges. After several 
days of this farce, Mr. WixKs is liberated “ upon 
payment of the usual fees.” And who is the 
gainer for all this ? Certainly not the House of 
Commons, so far as the sustainment of its dig- 
nity is concerned. The House, tardily beginning 
to appreciate the true nature of its position, was 
more ready to get rid of Mr. Witxs than Mr. 
Wixs was to get away. The only gainers by 
this extraordinary exercise of power—a power 
which the Queen herself does not possess—have 
been the recipients of those “ usual fees” which 
Mr. Wixxs had to pay. 


As we expected, Mr. Narier is not likely to 
take much by his motion in attempting to con- 
vict Mr. Grant of plagiarism. The Vicr- 
CHANCELLOR refuses to pronounce upon the ques- 
tion unless Mr. Napier obtains the verdict of a 
jury ; and, as the latter declines to do this, the 
matter may be said to have fallen to the ground, 


The dispute between the revolutionists and 
the senior Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has resulted, for the present, in favour of “ the 
constituted authorities.” At the adjourned sit- 
ting of the Visitors, held on Tuesday last, the 
Vicre-CuHancetior delivered judgment on the 
appeals of Dr. SHaw and Mr. Carmicuaet from 
the censures passed on them by the governing 
party for discussing matters connected with the 
management of the college in the public press. 
The Vice-CHanceE.Ltor declared that Dr. Suaw’s 
conduct was subversive of the peace and disci- 
pline of the college, and that he had directly 
charged the Board with a wilful breach of trust. 
He was therefore of opinion that Dr. Suaw’s 
appeal should be dismissed. He did not, how- 
ever, concur in the censure passed on Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL in this case. The Board should only 
have administered a mild reproof. The censure 
on this gentleman was therefore reversed. From 
what we hear, however, it is probable that the 
matter will not be suffered to rest here; and it is 
not unlikely that the administration of the Col- 
lege affairs will soon be made the subject of an 
information in equity, and, failing that, of Par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Murray replies to Mrs. Jameson’s com- 
plaint, referred to in our last, in the following 
terms:— 

ConsIDERING the friendly feelings towards me 
expressed by Mrs. Jameson (and which I sincerely 
reciprocate) in her letter published in last week's 
Atheneum,—considering that I am in constant com- 
munication with her,—and that “her attention was 
drawn by a friend” to the fact that a new edition 
of her “Lives of Italian Painters” was announced 
in my lists,—it will appear somewhat strange that 
| she never took the obvious step of writing to me on 
the subject, before resorting to the éclat of a public 
address to such a widely-circulated paper as yours. 
If she had written to me she would have learned 
that I am Nor the proprietor of the copyright of her 
work,—so that the whole accusation, as against me, 
falls to the ground. I have merely published it to 
oblige a friend; but he, I am sure, would have 
been only too glad to listen to Mrs. Jameson’s 
wishes to be allowed to revise her work, had she 
made them known in proper time and in a proper 
manner. I should then most certainly have seconded 
any such request of hers. After the work is printed 
and published, this is rendered impossible, and Mrs. 
Jameson has no one but herself to blame that it is 
so. I am not aware of the circumstances under which 
the work was first published by Mr. Knight. Being 
scrupulously careful to notify to authors of any 
works belonging to me whenever a new edition is 
required, it is somewhat painful to be held up to 
public obloquy by Mrs. Jameson without any previ- 
ous inquiry whether I had really deserved such a 
“show up” as she had prepared for me. I am 
pained also to think that the necessity of proving to 
Mrs. Jameson that she is not ‘an injured woman” 
forces me thus to bring forward her name; but, as 
she has not hesitated to cast her imputations so 
publicly, 1 am compelled publicly to answer them. 

JoHN MurrRAyY. 
| ‘The lady, it would appear, has been a little too 
hasty. 





| As Dr. Sprers has written so much “anent ” 
| the judgment delivered by Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. P. Woop in the case between him and M. 
ConTANSEAU, we cannot refuse the latter an op- 
portunity of stating his view of the matter: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Addiscombe, 28th May 1858. 

Sir,—Having read a few days since in your columns Dr. 
Spiers’ “ last words” on the judgment given against him in 
the case of copyright, I beg you will do me the favour of 
inserting in your next number my “ first and last words,” in 
reply to the many letters in which the Doctor gives vent to 
his rage against the law and the lawyers of England, because 
they happen to tell him that he was simply “absurd"’ in 
his claims. 

I would not have noticed these letters, had it not been 
that Dr. Spiers has endeavoured by all possible means to 
misrepresent the case and mislead the public. I can well 
understand that a man who has lost the day, and who sees 
| the sale of his dictionary so much injured by the appearance 
| of a more practical work, cannot be very well satisfied; but 
it is too bad to persist in abusing (though, in truth, the blows 
are harmless) the law and the lawyers of his country because 
their opinion happens to differ from his own. Of course, in 
order to be in the right, in his opinion, they ought to have 
decided in his favour; and there can be no doubt that if Dr. 
Spiers had gained his cause, he would have been loud in his 
praises of the law and the lawyers who are now so greatly 
disparaged. 

I might, I think, confine my answer tothe endless decla- 
mation of Dr. Spiers by simply remarking, that the work of 
| the “spoiler” has already been adopted, after acareful com- 
| parison, in most of the great establishments of England, 
such as Addiscombe, Woolwich, Sandhurst, Cheltenham, &c. 

But perhaps I may be here permitted to quote, not from 
| the newspapers, but from the judgment itself, taken down in 
full by a shorthand writer, and containing no less than 200 
pages folio, some few passages which will show what the 
learned Vice-Chancellor, Sir W. Page Wood, thought of the 
work of the “ spoiler,” 
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His Honour, after explaining both the plaintiff’s and de- 
fendant's cases, said: ‘‘ He must now enter upon an exami- 
nation of the external and internal proofs of the alleged 
piracy. He thought the external testimony was favourable 
to M. Contanseau. That he began his dictionary in 1848 or 
1849 there was no doubt whatever, for he had the evidence of 
nine Professors of Addiscombe, who had spoken to his being 
engiged on his dictionary for many years. It was favour- 
able to bim that he had communicated his intention of pub- 
lishing such a work to plaintitf, at least six years before its 
publication. This was inconsistent with any idea of 

pying or piracy. He had an obvious and natural 
n ve for publishing his work, which was intended for 
his pupils at Addiscombe. Again, M. Contanseau having an 
unlimited right to copy the English-French part of Dr. 
Spiers’ octavo dictionary, in which there is no copyright, 
he had not, in composing his own dictionary, begun with the 
English-French, but with the French-English part. Then, 
further, there was this matter highly favourable to the de- 
fendant Contanseau, that he went to a highly respectable 
publisher, who submitted the work to the revision of an 
eminent literary man, Dr. Cauvin, who had edited * Brande’s 
Scientific Dictionary ;’ it was not brought out in a hurry, 
but with care and revision. It was also favourable to defen- 
dant that he produced his manuscript all written with his 
own hand. As to the internal evidence, his Honour said, 
that with respect to Dr. Spiers’ ‘ School Dictionary,’ it was 
beyond all controversy that there had been no copuing at all, 
and he had therefore dismissed that from his mind at once. The 
question wasthus limited entirely to the octavo French-English 
Dictionary published in 1849. As to this work, his Honour 
said it was the best dictionary he had ever seen, an excellent 

0k a library. At the same time, Dr. Spiers had 
] overweening paternal fondness in claiming 


copyi 





for 


shown a degree of 










originality for his work t was absurd to say that many 
of these things (no less than twenty-three characteristics 
claimed by Dr. Spiers) had not been done by any one before. 
There could be no doubt, as to his vocabulary and arrange- 
ment, M. Contansean had taken them from Bescherelle, 
and not from Dr. Spiers. The whole question really 
was reduced to the acceptations in the French- 
English octavo, With respect to the labour of the investi- 
gatic ade by him (his Honour), he might state that he 


had spent, on the few pages selected for minute investigation 
by himself, no less than five hours npon each column, and 
ten hours upon the page, in examining and sifting the de- 
fendant's work, He found that M. Contansean'’s work went 
largely beyond a mere abridgment of Dr. Spiers’ (octavo. 2 
vols Indeed, he had seen in the defendant’s work, espe- 
cially in the English-French part, vast improvements which 
he had not yet seen anywhere else. Not by any means was 
every article taken from Dr. Spiers’ octavo: much consisted 
of emanations from the defendant’s own brain; some were 
translations from Bescherelle, some taken from other dic- 
tionaries; then there was the subsequent process of compar- 
ingsuch abridgment with other dictionaries, revising, striking 
out, and elaborating. Further than this, there was the 
second operation of considerable labour, the revision and 














its Consequences,” made such a stir some few 
years back, is about to publish some remarkable 
disclosures as to his connection with the Foreign 
Office. Many curious revelations respecting the 
state of French politics between the Revolution 
of 1848 and the Coup d'Etat, the movements of 
the leading men in France during that epoch, the 
inner life and opinions of Louis NaPoLEon 
(with whom the author has been on terms of con- 
siderable intimacy), and the manner in which 
Lord Patmerston introduces his opinions to the 
peoples of the Continent, may be looked for in 
this little volume. In connection with the latter 
topic some valuable information as to the disposal 
of what is termed the Secret Service Fund may 
probably be gathered. Mr. Wrxorr’s estimate 
of the character of Louts Napo.eon is a favour- 
able one, and these pages will certainly offer some 
more special information as to the cordiality of 


| England towards the republican movement in 


| Paris of 1848 than was to be found in Lord 





examination of Dr. Canvin. The result was that M. Contan- | 
S-au had proc lan e ely different work from that of 
the plaintiff, and ungu mably a most valuable and in- 
genious “al wo 
lo t tatement, by one of the most learned and 
mplis s. iti nneccssary for me to adda 
word I have the honour 





L. CONTANSEAU. 
A correspondent of the Leeds Mercury has 
printed in that journal an appeal in favour of 
Joun Critcaiey Prince, the Lancashire poet; and 
as we doubt not that many of our readers share 
our own opinion that this “working-man” is a 
true son of genius, we willingly give it all the 
publicity in our power: 
TO THE EDITORS OF 
Gen'lemen,—I sh 


THE LEEDS MERCURY. 
yuld feel very grateful to vou, as 





Normanby’s heap of gossip. 


WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS. 
(Accompanied by a Portrait from a photograph by Mr. 
Herbert Watkins ) 

Witrram WILKIE Co. ins, novelist and essayist, 
is the eldest son of the late William Collins, R.A., 
one of the most celebrated landscape painters of 
the English school, and the grandson of William 
Collins, the picture-dealer and biographer of 
George Morland. William Wilkie Collins was 
born in London, in January 1824, and is conse- 
quently in his thirty-fifth year. His godfather 

was the great Wilkie, whose name he bears. 
After being educated at a private school, young 
Collins accompanied his parents into Italy, where 
he spent two years, greatly to the advantage of 
the career which he subsequently chose. Upon 
the return of the family to England, his father 
desired him to make choice of an occupation, 
whereupon he selected the tea trade, and entered 
the office of a tea merchant in order to learn the 





business. In this he persevered for about four 
years, when, finding Commerce distasteful to him, 
he quitted her for that still more crabbed and 
unpoetical mistress the Law. With the appro- 
bation of his father, he entered 
Lineoln’s Inn, where he ate himself into the 
dignity of utter barrister, according to the system 


of legal education practised by that and the other 


| legal corporations. 


In 1847 William Collins died, and the first 
literary performance of the son was dedicated to 
the pious task of embalming the memory of his 
father. The Memoirs of the Life of William Col- 
lins, Esq., R.A., with Selections from his Journals 
and Correspondence. By his Son, W. Wilkie Col 
Longmans—appeared in the year 1848. It 
was dedicated (for Mr. Collins has with most of 


lins. 


| his works adopted the nearly ovsolete practice of 


dedication) to Sir Robert Peel. Stimulated by 
the success of this work, Mr. Collins, following 


| the bent of his natural disposition, devoted him- 


self entirely to literature. The works which have 


| already appeared in a separate form from his pen, 
i 


would many of vour readers, if you would allow me 
to draw the attention of the public to the present cir- 
nstances Mr. J. C. Prince, through the medium 
0 lv- lated journal. Mr. Prince, as | 
you will be aware, is the author of “ Hours with the 
uses,” “ Dreams and Realities,” “‘ Autumn Leaves,” 


&e., volumes of poems which evince great poeric 
genius, fine perception of natural beauty, lofty senti- 
ment, and purity of moraltone. He isa working-man, 
had much tosuffer, but poverty has never soured 
his disposition, and his poetry possesses no bitterness 
repining. The influence of his poetry over the 
public mind must have been highly beneficial. He 
is now in a condition of great distress, and his friends 
will be thankful to vou for affording them the means 
of giving him a little timely help. I have been led 
to address you on this point from having a letter 
placed in my hands which a friend received from Mr. 
Prince, and handed to me. Allow me to make a short 
extract from this letter :—‘ Owing to the great depres- 
sion of my handicraft, I have been long without em- 
ployment, though Ihave three times tramped over 
Lancashire and Yorkshire in quest of it. 1 and my 
family are reduced to the extremest poverty, even to 
the want of the commonest necessaries. At this 
moment I am utterly penniless, and surrounded by 
much danger and difficulty.” I will not trespass 
further than to that those who wish to render 
him any assistance by purchasing new works from 
him, or transmitting such trifles as they can spare, 
may find him by addressing ‘‘Mr. J. C. Prince, 
Charles-street, Ashton-under-Lyne.” Iam, gentle- 
men, yours very truly, : J. W. 
The channel thus pointed out, we trust that 
this appeal will not be without result among the 
readers of the Crirtc. 











say, 


A work is now in the press, and will shortly 
appear, which is likely to cause no small amount 
of excitement in the political world. Mr. Henry 


} are— 





If. Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome. A Romance of 
the Fifth Century. Bentley. 1850. (Dedicated to Lady 
Chantrey.) 

lil. Rambles beyond Railwoys; or, Notes in Corn- 
wall, taken afoot. With Illustrations by Henry C. 
Brandling. R. Bentley. 1851. (Dedicated to the Duke 
of Northumberland. ) 

IV. Basil: a Story of Modern Life. 
1852. (Dedicated to C. J. Ward, Esq.) 

V. Mr. Wray’s Cash-bor: or, The Masi: and the 
Mystery: a Christmas Sketch. R. Bentley. 1852. 

VI. fide and Seek. Bentley. 1854. 

It was about this time that Mr. Collins began 
to contribute to Household Words, since which he 
has published nothing in a separate form which 
has not appeared in that periodical. After 
Dark: (Smith, Elder and Co., 1856), is a re- 
print of tales which originally appeared in House- 
hold Words. The Dead Secret, 1857, made its 
first appearance in the same manner. In addi- 
tion to these, the contributions of Mr. Collins to 
Household Words, which have not been reprinted, 
would suffice to fill many volumes, and he has 
also contributed largely, but anonymously, to 
other periodicals, magazines, and journals. 

In addition to his labours as a novelist, Mr. 
Collins has done something as a dramatic author. 
His drama, Zhe Lighthouse—which was ori- 
ginally intended for the public stage, but which, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Charles Dickens, was 
first brought out at the private theatricals of 
Tavistock House—was first introduced to the 


R. Bentley. 


Wixorr, whose last work, “My Courtship and: public at the Olympic Theatre in 1857, His 





asa student at | 





other dramatic work, The Frozen Deep, has 
never yet been played by any but amateurs, 

In addition to these facts, relating to the past, 
we have to add that Mr. Collins has in prepara- 
tion a three-act drama for the Olympic Theatre, 
which is expected to appear in the autumn of the 
present year. He is also preparing a long serial 
story, which is to appear in Household Words. 

That the literary public of foreign countries have 
not been insensible to the merits of Mr. Collins 
is evident from the fact that Antonina has received 
the honour of translation into German; that a 
complete translated edition of his novels is now 
about to be published in Paris; that a Boston 
publisher is preparing a complete American 
edition of his works (in the profits of which Mr. 
Collins is to share); and that his literary perfor- 
mances have been made the subject of an admirable 
and appreciative article by M. E. D. Forgues in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for Noveniber 1855. 











Tue Dancer or Wir.—It is a very dangerous 
thing for a literary man to indulge his love for the 
ridiculous. People laugh with him just so long as 
he amuses them, but if he attempts to be serious, 
they must still have their laugh, and so they laugh 
athim. There is in addition, however, a deeper rea- 
son for this than would at first appear. Do you 
know that you feel a little superior to every man 
who makes you laugh, whether by making faces or 
verses? Are you aware that you have a pleasant 
sense of patronising him when you condescend so far 
as to let him turn somersets, literal or literary, for 
your royal delight? Now if a man can only be 
allowed to stand on a dais, or raised platform, and 
look down on his neighbour who is exerting his talent 
for him, oh, it is all right !—first-rate performance ! — 
and all the rest of the fine phrases. Butif all at 
once the performer asks the gentleman to come upon 
the floor, and, stepping upon the platform, begins to 
talk down at him, — ah, that was'n’t in the pro- 
gramme! I have never forgotten what happened 
when Sydney Smith—who, as everybody knows, was 
an exceedingly sensible man, and a gestleman, every 
inch of him—ventured to preach a sermon on the 
duties of royalty. The Quarterly, ‘‘so savage and 
tartarly,” came down upon him in the most contemp- 
tuous style, as “a joker of jokes,” a ‘“diner-out of 
the first water,” in one of bis own phrases; sneering 
at him, insulting him, as nothing but a toady of a 
court, sneaking behind the anonymous, would ever 
have been mean enough to do to,a man of his position 
and genius, or to any decent person even. If 1 were 
giving advice to a young fellow of talent, with two 
or three facets to his mind, I would tell him by all 
means to keep his wit in the background until after 
he had made a reputation by his more solid qualities. 
And so to an actor: Hamlet first, and Bob Logic 
afterwards, if you like; but don’t think, as they say 
poor Liston used to, that people will be ready to allow 
that you can do anything great with Macbeth’s dagger 
after flourishing about with Paul Pry’s umbrella.— 
The Atlantic Monthiy. 

Instinct oF Rars.—On the bleak and bare downs 
near Isiey, in Berkshire, not very far from the Didcot 
station of the Great Western Railway, are situated 
lone barns, in which the corn gathered from the 
neighbouring fields is stacked. Rats have been fre- 
quently met in colonies by shepherds at early morn- 
ing, marching in long lines direct from one barn to 
another. They have been watched and seen to go 
direct across country in a straight line. They gene- 
rally leave one barn for another when the wheat has 
been threshed out, and their food thus taken from 
them. But the curious point is, how they know 
where to go; how do they find out where there is a 
barn containing food for them? do they send out 
scouts, or does their instinct guide them? I believe 
it is the same marvellous instinct that guides the 
hungry rats, as that which guides the swallow in her 
long and wearisome journey to warmer climates, or 
impels the shoals of herrings and sprats to visit our 
shores. A medical gentleman, who -lived in the 
neighbourhood of these downs, tells me that on one 
occasion preparations were made to ferret and destroy 
ali the rats in a barn near Weston. The next morn- 
ing the company came—ferrets, dogs, big sticks and 
ali—but not a rat could befound. In vain the ferrets 
poked in and out of the-holes; in vain the dogs 
routed under the straw; in vain the men brandished 
their sticks; the rats were all gone—not one solitary 
individual remained. We can but conclude that, 
from former experience, some of the patriarchs among 
the rats, observing the preparations made, had advised 
a general change of quarters, and their advice had 
been taken by the whole colony. Curiously enough, my 
friend afterwards ascertained from a labourer that he 
had met a regiment of rats very early in the morning 
of the day the hunt was to have taken place in the 
Weston barn, marching along Chilton bottom to- 
wards another barn situated some distance away. 
Some years ago a gentleman driving in a gig, about 
three o’clock one fine summer’s morning, met, upon 
Kingston Bridge, a colony of rats on the march. He 
pulled up, and the rats filed off to the right and left, 
taking not the least notice of either him or the gig.— 
Curiosities of Natural History, by F. T. Buckland, £sq. 
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ARCHEOLOGY. 


The History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire and 
adjacent Districts. By ALEXANDER JEFFREY. 
London: J. F. Hope. 

Tue “border land” between England and Scot- 

land is a land abounding in remains deserving 

the utmost attention of the scholar and the anti- 
quary ; commencing with the rude stone cromleeh | 
and hill fort of the Briton; the Roman highway, | 
leading to many a ruined city, once the home of 
the cohorts which conquered the world, where 
many a relic of their sojourn remains to gratify 
investigators; while medizval castles and abbeys 
still testify the power once held by ae and priest 
over the land. Thus the history of a country, 
througheall its phases, is nowhere more clearly 
visible in its local archwology than in the district 
which forms the subject of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
volumes 
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| Scotland. from the Fort} 









written descriptions of such places in the cosy 
meeting-rooms of societies. We remember travel- 
ling all ‘day on the Roman Watling-street, between 
Bremenium (High Rochester) and Corstopitum 
(Corbridge), and scarcely meeting ten people. 


The great highway of the Romans must 
succumb to the iron road of their succes- 
sors; the Roman road is almost sacred to the 


antiquary. 

The following extract will convey an idea of the 
strategic power of the native fastnesses: 

The best specimens in this district of the ancient | 





British fort are to be found in Liddesdale, on the | 
summits of Caerby, and Tinnis-hill. The former of | 
these hills is situated on the eastward of the river | 





Li idel, between it andthe Kersope, which forms the 
boundary between the two kingdoms. The hill com- 
mands a very extensive view south-west, on both 
sides of the river, to the vale of Esk, and the exten- 
sive plains beyond. To the south-east, a dark flat 


| region presents itself, unrelieved by any thing better 








| than the solitary hut of the she; she rd on the waste, 
and the wild alder which now and then appears on 
the sides of the mossy rills. Northward, it overl 
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GLISH LITERATURE. 


whence he obtains his title, than any nobleman of 


the present day. It is to him the antiquary is 
indebted for the excavations at Bremenium, the 
most northern of the Anglo-Roman stations. 
We quote as much of the description given 
by our -author as will enable our readers to 
understand the character of these military 
towns : 

The position of this station is strong. The walls 
it have been stronger than those 0 on the Roman wall. 
In one place the station wall measures seventeen 
feet in thickness; the interior of itseems to be filled 
with clay. The wall at the north-east corner has 
been laid bare; seven courses of stone are standing in 
position. Here § some repairs have ev reer ly been effecte od 
after the original erection of the station, the newe 
part being composed of stones of a darge r size than 
the res st of the w: ill. tat 
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Between the walls of the station 











and the moat, a space of ground « - twelve or fifteen 
| feet in width bas been levelled, and bedded over with 
| clav and gravel, a to form a platform for mili 
operations. The position of the gateway in the n 
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his own labours as to cancel the previous work in werk we have already spoken may be likened to] Our author’s desc riptions are frequently pic- 
the improvements of the present, we at once feel | the string. From the remains still existing, it appears turesque., We wish we could say the same of his 


that his experience must afford him something 
worth telling us, and something worth our hear- 
ing. We have travelled over some of the loneliest 
and most interesting of the localities described by 
Mr. Jeffrey, and can testify to his accuracy ; but hi 


ne 


describes many others, which make us wish toearry | 
our personal acquaintance with “the Border land” , 


further. To all who are fond of natural beauty, 
historic interest, and antiquarian research, we 
should say, “ Put yourself into the railway car- 
riage to Newcastle or Carlisle, and ‘tramp along 
the Border.’ ” 

The chapters of our author’s book will be a 
good guide to what is best worth seeing; and 
without such a guide, the traveller may go very 
wide of his mark. Lonely enough lies many 
fort, or Roman city, on wild hills where few but 
shepherds pass, and no houses are near. It is a 
very different thing from studying antiquities in 
the library of the British Museum, or listening to | 





| to have been a vast ditch, 


| which the tribes could pass from one 





about twenty-six feet wide, 
with a rampart on each side, ten feet high, and 
feet thick, formed from the materials thrown out of 
the excavation thus forming a war fence or partition. | 
This gigantic undertaking was carried through by the 
Romans left, to 
protect themselves and possessions from the Saxons, 
who were advancing upon them from the north and 
east. It would also serve as a screen, under cover of 
place to another 
without being seen by the enemy. In the same way 
their flocks and herds might be conveyed without | 
being observed. . . It has evidently been made | 
in imitation of the Roman walls, with their accom- 
panying military ways, and although not to be com- 





| Ottadini and Gadeni people after the 


seven } 
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| critic in coming to 


engravings ; but, unluckily, they neither 
useful nor ornamental. The Roman antiquities in 
ire not sufficiently well defined to aid the 
any conclusion as to their form 
and character. The li tel at Jedburgh is hardly 
more than a rough and uncertain memorandum; 
but we quite agree with the author in believing 
it to be no “altar dedicated to Jupiter:” it 
evidently a funeral slab, and, from the character 
of the letters and the introduction of the ivy leaf 





is 


between them, we think it to be a work of the 
later days of Roman rule in Britain. We must 
object to the views altogether. When we read 


| glowing descriptions of the beauty of certain 
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invites “ correction,” and expresses his willingness 
to adopt it. We shall “correct” our copy by 


tearing out all the pictures, 
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EDUCATION. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wuire, A.M. of C.C.C., Oxford, First Master 
of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. A new 
edition. London: Longmans. 

Ir is not without good reason that for many 

years past the Anabasis of Xenophon has been 

so generally read in our public schools; far more 
so indeed than any of his other works, not 
excepting the “Memorabilia.” The simplicity 
of the language, the purity of the style, and the 
great interest and historical value of the ex- 
pedition it records, well entitle the Anabasis to 
this distinction. The “ Cyropedia” is perhaps 
quite as interesting a work to read, but its value 
in ahistorical point of view is far less. The very 
inferior style of the ‘‘ Hellenics,” and the graver 
subject-matter of the “ Memorabilia,” have 
naturally made them less popular as class-books 
for junior Greek scholars. 

Xenophon need not be mentioned here. Hence 

the reason why the Anabasis has been so much 


more frequently edited than any other portion of | 


the works ot Xenophon. We can only guess 
what deficiency the work before us is intended to 
supply. When we have said that it evinces a 
very considerable amount of labour in its com- 
pilation, we have stated all we can in its favour. 
On opening the book, we were somewhat puzzled 
to account for the fact of such an easy work as 
the Anabasis being accompanied by a commentary 
of 300 pages of very small print; but we soon 
saw why there was so much sack to so little 
bread, and our wonder ceased. Every simple 
sentence, indeed almost every word in the 
Anabasis, is to be found explained in the notes 
not once only, but in many cases repeated at 
least half a dozen times. But repetition is the 
least fault of this book: it is full of grave errors. 
The editor seems to have furbished up all the old 
erroneous notions, the exploded crudities, of Bos, 
Hoogeveen, and Viger, to reinflict them on the 
rising generation of Greek students. Those 
much-abused prepositions xerz and 34 again do 
good, or rather bad, service; each solitary neuter 
adjective is again supposed to have some long- 
relegated substantive understood in agreement 


with itself; there is, in fact, an utter absence of 


the smallest particle of philosophical knowledge 
of the Greek language. The positive errors, too, 
as we shall presently show, are of a grave descrip- 
tion. 

But we are now coming to the gist of our com- 
plaint. Mr. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisa- 
tion in England,” suggests, as the reason why 
female authors write somuch purer English than 
their male compatriots, that the former seldom 
or never study the classics to any extent. Dis- 
agreeing entirely, as we do, with the truth of this 
deduction, we cannot help thinking that this idea 
of Mr. Buckle must have been greatly strength- 
ened by the eccentric specimens of English found 
in this and the like books; for this is but the 
representative of a class of books which appears 
daily to be coming more into vogue. If it be 
true that the study of the classics deteriorates the 
knowledge of our own language, we must perforce 
choose the lesser of two evils, and give up that 
study. No amount of advantage derived from 
the perusal of the Latin and Greek authors can 
compensate for the smallest amount of injury 
done to our own tongue. And, indeed, we our- 
selves have sometimes been inclined to believe 
that the fashion of furnishing the ancient writers 
with English notes has not been altogether with- 
out its disadvantages. These notes too often 
seem to be a universal refuge for slipshod English; 
and the bastard phrase, which would be igno- 
miniously ejected from the English exercise of a 
hedge-school pupil, seems quite at home, when 
employed to interpret a Greek or Latin author. 

3ut this is only true when applied to the smaller 
fry of editors; andthe admirably-edited volumes 
of the “Bibliotheca Classica,” and many other 
academical works, prove that it is within the 
bounds of possibility to edit an ancient author 
in correct English. The book before us is evi- 
dently, and indeed confessedly, based on the 
work of Professor Anthon; and in our opinion no 
worse model could have been selected. The Profes- 
sor, indeed, in his translations from the original, 
generally manages to produce good flowing English 
periods, though often at the expense of the mean- 
ing of the passage translated. The editor of this 
work, of whom it is small praise to say that he 
is, generally speaking, a more correct translator 
than his model, runs into the opposite extreme. 
We could take sentence after sentence out of the 





The minor works of | 








notes of the book before us, the meaning of which 
cannot be readily ascertained without the aid of 
the original Greek. We must protest against 
such expressions as the following, as a libel on 
the English language:—“a dug trench” (p. 65), 
“five-day ones” (p. 260), “entirely all” (270), 
“to join intimacy with” (269), “to deposite 
friendship” (125), “to hear heavily” (93), “if 
there be a sailing” (253), and a thousand similar 


| eccentricities; and we believe, with Mr. Buckle, 


that the luckless little wight who has spent the 
best years of his life in conning such monstrosi- 
ties, guique manum ferule toties subduxit, will in 
the end write the English language less gramma- 
tically than an intelligent servant girl, less am- 
bitiously but more happily taught in her parish 
school. We said before that we could only guess 
what deficiency this work wasintended to supply— 
nay, what it has supplied, if we are to judge by 
its having reached a fourth edition. We give the 
following extract from the editor’s preface: 


It is the sincere hope of the editor that the present 
work, by removing real difficulties from the pupil's 
path, will enable him to peruse our author, not merely 
without reluctance, but even with pleasure ; and that 
it will also, in some degree at least, ward off from 
the master that mental weariness, that prostration of 
the physical powers, which a conscientious perform- 
ance of duties, under circumstances oftentimes most 
trying, infallibly entails, more or less, upon all those 
who regard the faithful instruction of their pupils as 
a sacred obligation. 


For “ mental weariness” and “ prostration of 
physical powers,” we would adopt the less com- 
plimentary reading, “trouble to the teacher,” 
and we think we can solve the problem of the 
success of this book. Otherwise, its countless 
repetitions, its literal translation of almost every 
sentence, can scarcely be accounted for. It leaves 
nothing to the pupil save to learn by rote its 
weary pedantic iterations; if leaves nothing to 
the teacher save to correct its numerous blun- 
ders—a task, we suspect, not always easy to the 
patrons of this book. Why but to save trouble 
should the explanation of the very simple word 
}oxéw, in some form or other, be repeated in 
pages 244, 134, 164, 123, 108, 223, 162, 98, 38, 
240, 165, 114, 2512 Why should the explanation 
of an equally simple word, +02d;, be repeated in 
pages 42, 45, 153, 195, 131, 120, 181, 188, 167, 
169, 189, 222, 223, 194, 187, 191, 253, 240, 190, 
102, 258, 272, 82, and, we make bold to say, in 
twenty other pages as well? On the most cur- 
sory inspection we find rvyxévw explained at 
least a dozen times; and so on of other words, 
usque ad nauseam. We shall now proceed to 
point out a few out of the many incorrectnesses, 
or rather blunders, of this book, and we take 
them quite at random. In page 1 of the notes 
we have the translation of the first sentence of 
the Anabasis : Augsiou . . . “Of Darius are born 
two sons,” instead of the vernacular “ to Darius,” 
&c. In page 2 of the notes we are informed that 
“euyxévw, joined to a participle, conveys with it 
the idea of chance.” We beg to inform the 
editor that rvyz¢vw does not convey the idea of 
chance, but of coincidence: vide ‘ Donaldson’s 
New Crat.” 537, &c. In page 260 of the notes we 
have the translation of xaizarz xwouy AMEE, HiT Ary 
“that the army should return to the same order 
in which it was before.” Kara xawoay, a frequent 
expression in Xenophon, always means suo loco, 
not ad suum locum ; and the editor has borrowed his 
blunders from anothercommentator. The editor, 
in page 57, says, ?97—=auoarsys. We have Elms- 
ley’s authority that #97 is never an imperfect, 
but a second aorist; igacxsv is the imperfect in 
use. In page 141, xal rovrw aaxcbavieny is trans- 
lated “these two also died.” The editor seems 
to be quite ignorant in this and several other in- 
stances that daiéayve generally in Xenophon 
(always, we believe, in Thucydides) means to die 
a violent death—translate, “these two also 
were put to death,” as the entire point of the 
passage depends on the violent death. In 
book vii. chap. 2, 8, Xenophon writes, pn 
wonons vavre. The editor tells us that ua 
xonons is used of future time, wn reins of pre- 
sent. We beg to suggest that wh wroins would 


not be Greek in the sense of prohibition—za | 


weiss WOuld be. In page 223 we have xai aAan- 
revs giv 3 cuvswewy translated ‘“ beheld one 
another.” 
missed, the verb being translated as if it was 
twewy, and not cvvewewy. In page 245 we have 
the following—xa) ws ifeiovres chy xarnyogiay 
irowdvro—translated, “and they brought their 
impeachment against him as acting insolently.” 
The editor further remarks: “ Xenophon may he 


Thus the point of the passage is | 


regarded as now brought to trial on a capital 
charge.” We need scarcely say that ifeiZorre; 
has a much stronger meaning, as the Greeks 
would hardly have put any one to death for 
“acting insolently.” In page 296, xai wh wees dtiv 
wi, x. 7. A. is translated “and not to neglect me 
on your account differently situated in the army 
at present,” &c. We should suggest, “and not 
to overlook the circumstance that I am,” &c. In 
page 56, os ys xai avrg, x. r.a., “ who indeed ap- 
peared both to himself,” &c., is incorrect; és ys = 
quippe qui or quippe quum—translate “inasmuch as” 
or “because” he, &c. In page 176, géaeas rearos, 
x.7.4.,i8 wrongly translated, as it means to get over 
the bridge first, and not “ to get in advance first,” 
as translated. In page 74 we have the old exploded 
notion about traayny and exAvyny repeated. How 
does the editor explain ravyris fewe:, and similar 
expressions? In page 11 the editor, quoting 
Viger in reference to cuvearaysis, says: “ When 
passive verbs have both aorists, the second is more 
commonly used than the first.” This would cer- 
tainly not be the case in tragedy and Thucydides 
—in fact, in middle Attic. Wehave quoted a few 
specimens of the blunders with which these pages 
are filled. We might quote dozens of similar in- 
correctnesses. What can be the possible use of 
the editor’s telling us repeatedly that racxvss means 
“he suffers,” aiys:, “he says,” rz «ira, “ the same 
things,” &c. &c. ; when he passes over without the 
slightest notice such expressions as ¢i dei, si ov 
paxsirai, &C., as if si with the conjunctive was 
the commonest occurrence in Attic Greek, or «i 
was invariably or even generally accompa- 
nied by od? In his text, too, we find 
rertAsurnxes avabsBixe, &¢., without notice of 
the unusual circumstance that the pluperfect 
wants an augment. We get, however, instead, 
the very original information that r:2sur¢w means 
“todie,” and avafaivuy “to goup.” In page 247 
the editor tells us that arediduxs means “he 
has stripped,” without noticing the fact of the 
curious use of the neuter in an active sense— 
perhaps, indeed, the only instance of the 
use of this perfect in Xenophon. We have 
| taken these examples quite at random from this 
book, and could easily quadruple them; in fact, 
in nearly every page there is something to object 
to. Surely it cannot be necessary to tell boys 
capable of reading Xenophon that cuyviv xesvov 
means “aconsiderable time ;” that sav is the im- 
perfect of taw; that atys means “ he tells them ;” 
that cravre stands for rz avez; that divoous Tero- 
xovvngiovs Means “ Peloponnesian men ;” and in- 
numerable other absurdities. As a specimen of 
eccentric translation we give the following, the 
brackets being the editors :—“(‘Then) that we ask 
(of him) either that (he) having persuaded us (to 
the step) lead (us along with him), or having 
been persuaded (by us) send (us) away to a 
friendly country:” p. 38. And we think the 
translations in pp. 127, 129, 176, commencing 
respectively “I do not see, and,” ‘‘ Know well,” 
“When again,” as well as many others in this 
book, are decidedly more enigmatical than the 
Greek. Ne sutor supra crepidam is a passably true 
proverb, and we would seriously recommend 
it to the notice of the editor of this book. It is 
possible he may be better acquainted with Latin, 
as he styles himself “ Master of the Latin school 
at Christ’s Hospital!” and it would not be the 
first time that an editor has mistaken his forte. 
We have, indeed, Mr. Connington, the Professor 
of Latin at Oxford, editing Greek Plays in a 
manner so admirable as to be surpassed by few, 
if any, Greek scholars of the modern day; but 
this is not the case with the compiler of the book 
before us; and perhaps he may succeed better in 
the language which he professes to be able to 
teach. Weare very far indeed from asserting 
that he is qualified to edit a Latin author, as it 
ought to be edited; but we can affirm, judging 
from the work before us, that his capabilities for 
undertaking the editorship of a Greek classic are 
simply—nil. We may seem to have spoken 
harshly of this book, but we could not conscien- 
tiously do otherwise; it is our duty—it is the 
duty of every one who wishes to retain among us 
the study of the ancient languages—to protest 
against the success of this book and the like. 
oo are plenty of persons ready, causelessly we 
think, 





To moralise on the decay 
Of ancient lore in modern day ; 


| and there is a scarcely less numerous band of 
| would-be utilitarians, eager to exult over the 
| fancied injury done to our own language by the 
reading of the classics, as a step towards the 


ultimate annihilation of so thriftless a pursuit as 
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the study of the literce humaniores. To us the com- 
plaints of the former, and the exultations of the 
latter, seem equally without foundation; but they 
will not be long so, if such books as the above 
continue, by being used in our public schools, to 
reach a fourth edition. 











English Grammar: including the Principles of | 
Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A. | 
(Walton and Co.)\—We are afraid that Mr. | 
Mason’s grammar is more difficult than those | 
in common use, and appeals to minds more | 
advanced in age and intelligence than those | 
usually possessed by schoolboys. To students of 
more advanced years it will be found a valuable 
assistant, for the subject is ably treated in sub- 
stance. 





MEDICINE, | 


Observations on Naval Hygiene and Scurvy, more 
particularly as the latter appeared during a Polar 
Voyage. By ALtex. ArmsTroNG, M.D. London: 
Churchill. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG was medical officer of the Znves- 

tigator in the Arctic regions, and this volume is 

the result of the observations then made on 
scurvy, and generally upon the maintenance of 
health, the diseases natural to an extreme of cold, | 
and their remedies. Some of these facts are worth 
noting, and have an interest for non-professional 
readers. He found that raw meat was more 
nourishing, allayed hunger better, and was more 
wholesome, than cooked meat. He considers that | 
scurvy is produced by salt provisions, but greatly | 
aggravated by cold and moisture. In fact, the 

operation is this: the food does not supply a 

sufficiency of carbon for the due exercise of the 

functions of life, which feed upon the frame, and 
produce debility and wasting away of the flesh; 
the debility produces scurvy, which is the failure 
of the nervous system to convert into organic 
tissue and assimilate to the organisation the 

materials supplied for that purpose by the blood, | 
and which are thrown off in the form of boils or 
sores. Hence the aim is to strengthen the nervous 
system, and to supply the blood with the mate- 
rials for sustaining the frame in its full vigour. 

But for the treatment of it, both by way of pre- 

caution and cure, we must refer the reader to the | 

volume before us. 





FICTION. 


The World and his Wife: or, a Person of Conse- 
quence: a Photographic Novel. By Lady 
Butwer Lytron. London: C. J. Skeet. 

Ir Lady Bulwer Lytton were a wise woman in 

her generation, she would keep her hands from 

pens, ink, and paper. Setting up, as she does, 
for ‘an ill-used woman,” it would be infinitely 
more sensible to keep quiet than to supply, in 
these books of hers, the most cogent and un- 
answerable reasons for the desertion of which she 
complains. If one knew nothing at all about her, 
it might be possible to regard her as a meek and 
suffering angel, patiently enduring the oppression 
of the tyrant man; but when she comes forward 
in the character of a loud-tongued and not very 
delicate virago, abusing everybody and every- 
thing in good, set, plain-spoken terms, our com- 
passion is entirely directed upon “poor Sir 

Edward,” and our wonder upon the fact that he 

has managed to survive the society of such a 

helpmate. 

When her last novel appeared, only to fall flat 
before the public, Lady Bulwer complained that 
the silence with which it was received by one 
part of the press, and the contempt which was 
manifested by the other, were the results of a | 
conspiracy, organised by her husband, and carried 
into effect by unscrupulous literary confederates. 
As it is very possible that her present effort may 
be received in much the same manner, we beg 
leave to disclaim at once any complicity with the 
Right Honourable Colonial Secretary in coming 
to the opinion at which we have arrived. That 
opinion is grounded upon reasons which we are 
about to state. 

We object toLady Bulwer’s novels—and beyond 
all of them to this one—because her style is 
false in composition and bad in taste; because 
the only ingenuity which she displays is in the 
invention of abuse; because she obstinately re- 
fuses to look upon mankind as anything but an 
organised conspiracy for the oppression of 


women; and because, holding this view, she | 


| chronique scandaleuse. 


perverts and twists everything into an injury to 
her sex; finally, because she pretends to learning 
and acquirements which, it is evident, she does 
not possess. These may seem harsh terms; but 
we shall proceed to justify the use of them. 


The story upon which The World and his | 
Wife is founded, is of that old pattern which is | 


invariably resorted to whenever what are called 
“the vices of the aristocracy” are to be shown 
up. We had thought that Mr. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds was the sole survivor of this school—a 
school which, thanks to the education and im- 
proving intelligence of the poorer classes, has 
now lost all its popularity. 
stock “villanous Cabinet Minister” in Lord 
Portargis, a nobleman, who seduces the daughter 
of a poor but ancient house, and sticks at no 
crime, not even at kidnapping, to get rid of 
the living witness of his crime. You have that 
living witness in the shape of a handsome 
youth, in whom all virtues of manhood are 
combined, and who lives a charmed life, until he 
finally triumphs over the perils which surround 


him, and meets with a fit reward in all the bless- 


ings of fortune and favour. You have Lady 
Bulwer’s pet lay figure, the bad husband, who 
ill-uses his wife, breaks every one of the Ten 
Commandments, and yet attains to the highest 


state of dignity and honour through the com- | 
It is not our | 


plicity of his fellow-tyrants, men. 
province to supply a key to Lady Bulwer’s 
We do not undertake to 
pronounce whether that consummate scoundrel, 
Sir Fulke Clairville, who deserts his wife after 


spending her fortune, gets drunk every night of | 


his life, yet rises to the highest honours of the 
bench, is intended for a certain baronet who is 
generally understood to stand not very high in 


Lady Bulwer's affections, or for a learned judge | 
now upon the bench. With infelicitous ignorance | 
Lady Bulwer bestows upon this modern Jeffreys | 
| Latin quotations; and we willundertake to say that 


the dignity of Lord Justice—clinching the blun- 


der by making him sit both in Lincoln’s-inn and | 
| “ Dictionary of Quotations” or among the mot- 
| toes of the peerage. To believe that Lady Bulwer 


upon assize; and when we remember the high 
and spotless character of the only three men who 


ever bore that title, it is impossible to condemn | 


this too strongly, be it through intention or over- 
sight. We shall leave it, moreover, to the inge- 
nuity of the reader to determine who is meant by 
Lord Kremlinston, the Prime Minister of Eng- 


land, “‘ who has been for five and twenty years | 
| Ages delighted. 


selling his country to Russia,” and who is intro- 


| duced as participating with Sir Fulke the un- 
| dignified 


amusement of ‘“chaffing” a Mrs. 
Jobbins in a railway carriage. Still less can we 
pretend to identify the Protectionist leader, Mr. 
Derbiraeli. Equally mysterious to us is the per- 
sonality of Sir Mithridate Mannikin, the Am- 
bassador to the Porte; nor can we undertake to 
explain the enigma of Mr. Warren Hastings De 
Musty, the fashionable reporter for the Tyburn 
Tonans and the correspondent to the Liverpool 
Allioth. Yet, though these things seem dark to 
us, we do not think we need go far afield to dis- 
cover the original of the oppressed, the persecuted, 
Lady Clairville: 

Not content with the beggarly 
doled out to her, Sir Fulke’s constant and onlv too 
successful aim had been to reduce her to absolute 
want, which, from the cost of defending herself from 
his ceaseless persecutions, he had at length done; 
and, as year after year her very modest comforts 
decreased, and the labours to supply the maid she 


could no longer afford to keep increased, her health, | 


like her hope, began to give way. 

What Lady Bulwer’s notion of “a persecuted 
woman” is we may gather from this and other 
passages in the work before us. 
her accounting for the authorship of the “Traviata 
Letters” in the Times, “ Written, of course, by 
some man,” says she, “or the Times would not 
print them.” Oh! these men! these men! Wind- 
ing up an indignant homily against the judgment 
in the case of “* Johnson v. Sumner” (in which it 
was decided that a man with 10,000/. is not 
bound to provide more than 200/. per annum for 
his wife) she bursts out with—‘“ Oh! women of 
England, the sooner you are turned out to 
grass the better ; for, verily, ye are beasts of bur- 
den.” Even the efforts lately made for the eman- 
cipation of the sex win no thanks from Lady 
Bulwer, in whose eyes the Matrimonial Causes 
Bill is “a blasphemous juggle.” But what can 
be expected of a woman who regards Mrs 
Quirker as an oppressed wife because her hus- 
band first takes the cream off the Times, and 
leaves her the skimmings ? 


Whether it be from a consciousness of her own | i 
| Thornberry, a very prosy barrister, may read 


shortcomings in a literary point of view, we can- 


Here you have the | 


pittance he | 


Thus, we find | 
| Corn. Nep.” 
| off with her French, with which her fashionable 


| pier. 


not tell; but one of the worst features of Lady 


| Bulwer’s spitefulness is the horror in which she 


holds all literary men. Mr. Warren Hastings 
De Musty, the leading-article writer, dramatic 


| critic, and fashionable reporter for the Tyburn 


Tonans (her personification of the modern journal- 
ist) has the brains of a fop and the morals of 
a swindler. Mimicking the old fiction which 


| made every poet the inhabitant of a Grub-street 


attic, with Lady Bulwer every journalist is a 
“ penny-a-liner’—a phrase which she reiterates 
again and again with all the spite and pertinacity of 
a scold who believes that she has got some especially 
injurious epithet at the end of her tongue. In 
execrable French, but still more execrable taste, 
she calls “our modern /it/érateurs ” an “atrocious- 


| looking set of vauzr-rien;” and in another place 


she has the audacity to soil a name which would 
be degraded if placed within the same sentence 
as her own, by saying : “ One of our modern 
littérateurs, who has now passed away, and who, 
like the rest of these gentry, had plenty of senti- 
ment fused in his inkstand for general circulation, 
without an obolus of feeling for daily expenditure, 
said the great want in England was not a want 
of kindness, but a want of sympathy.” 

We have frequently pointed out the vicious- 
ness, in an artistic sense, of what may be called 
“the learned style ” of writing—meaning thereby 
the constant and needless use of shreds and scraps 
of classical quotations, dragged in upon all occa- 
sions, with little and frequently with no sort of 


| appropriateness to the matter in hand. This vice 


is all the more unpardonable when it proceeds 
from a mere affectation of learning, and when it 
is patent, upon the surface of things, that the 
writer does not even understand the erudite gew- 
gaws which are so unceremoniously paraded. 
Now, in the three volumes before us, we should 
say, upon the most moderate computation, that 
Lady Bulwer has introduced at least two hundred 


every one of these may be found either in Bohn’s 


has derived these ornaments of style from the 
original sources of her own reading would 
be to give her credit for having gone through, not 
only the entire round of the classics, but also of 
the early Fathers, and the collections of old saws 
and maxims in which the lawyers of the Middle 
But even the possibility of this, 
remote as that may be, is entirely destroyed by 
the fact that the quotations are not only applied 
in many cases without the slightest reference to 
their real meaning, but are not unfrequently 
erroneously copied from the dictionary, and some- 
times in a manner which proves that Lady Bulwer 
does not even understand what an hexameter line 
is. Thus we find, “ vivida vis ANIMA,”—“ PLEBA 
superum,”—“ SEPTAM convivium, novem CONVICUM,” 
—“ Citius verir periculum cum contemnitur,”— 
“ Hluic versatile ingenium, sic pariter ET omnia fuit, 
§c.,” cum MULTUM aliis,—and 
‘* Longa mora est, quantum noxe sit ubique repertum 
enumerare ; 
Minor fuit ipsa infamia vero.” 


It is furthermore not a little curious that wher- 


| ever an explanation of these “ bits of learning ” is 


vouchsafed, it is taken word for word out ofthesame 
dictionary. When, therefore, we find fashionable 
exquisites throwing off jauntily such sparkling 
epigrams as “* Paritur pax bello, vide Cornelius 
Nepos,’ laughed Sir Hugh ”—it somewhat lessens 
our reverence for the scholarship of both Sir 
Hugh and my Lady Bulwer, when we turn to 
Bohn’s invaluable aid to would-be scholars, and 
find faithfully recorded “ Parttur pax bello.— 
Nor is the authoress much better 


dialogues are seasoned in a manner rivalling 
the mosaic style of Lady Blessington. Even 
in this language, with which every well-educated 


| woman is presumed to be familiar, she is guilty 


of the most unpardonable blunders. Thus, we 


| have “ intente cordiale,”—“ quelques Paris louches,” 


—“La Martine,’—*“ léze,”—“ béchaméle,”—“ pa- 


| prasse,”—“ cotite qu'il cotite,”—“ a l’ American,” — 
| * clientel,” and so on throughout the book. 
| in English, for the purity of which she professes 


Even 


the utmost zeal, Lady Bulwer is not much hap- 
Twice in the course of the work she con- 
trives to drag in a condemnation of the vulgar 


luse of the word “party,” and other similar 


solecisms, yet every where she is guilty of mistakes 
equally gross. Upon one occasion she puts the 


| objectionable phrase into the mouth of a gover- 


ness (of all people in the world), in order that Mr. 
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her a lecture upon the decadence of the English | 


language; yet we are treated, on the part of the 
authoress herself, to such expressions as “ rejuvi- 
nate,” — “ puffupativenes,” — “ Jocky Club,” — 
 glave,”—“a Burleigheanly portentous shake of 
the head,”—*diophanic flounces,”—* Barmacide 


bottles,” and constantly such slips in grammar | 


as “I have been sent such a beautiful hymn;” 


and such far-fetched and absurd phrases as— | 
‘‘ the different crux of all these vintages,”—impro- | 


viséing,—“ shampooing herself into her place.” 
Asa specimen of the slipshod style to be found 
everywhere in these volumes, we recommend the 
following: 


Lady Clairville’s library, a most charming room of | 


red brown arras, studded with brilliant silver specs 
(sic) the size of a pin’s head, like that most beautiful 
of all marvels, the eye of a fly, with brown, and 
silver, low-backed, broad-seated Henry the Seventh 
chairs; and brown velvet curtains, trimmed with 
silyer to match, had only books in the four corners, 
which bookcases were made in the semi-circular form 
of round towers, turreted at the top; of good brown 
not black oak, and one of these turrets swung back as 
a door, and opened into the school-room. 

This passage is exactly copied, punctuation 
included, from the original text, and we put it to 
the reader whether the writer of it can be taken 
as an authority upon pure and elegant English. 

The passion which she exhibits for small tricks 
of language and style is indeed quite unequalled, 
even in modern novel-writing. Thus, there isa 
Frenchman named Monsieur Quinola introduced, 


who has nothing whatever to do with the plot of | 


the story, and who serves no conceivable purpose 


beyond the introduction of some very bad French | 
Why he should be called by | 


into the dialogue. 
so peculiar name is a mystery, until some one 


calls him the “Knave of Hearts,” and we are | 


reminded that that card, in a game called 
Reversis, is entitled Quinola. One of the cha- 
racters—a certain Mr. Thornberry, who professes 
the warmest zeal for the purity of the English 
language—tells some children that if they do not 
enjoy themselves “it will be their own culps;” 
and this gives an opening for a note to explain 
that “cu/ps is an old English word for faults; 
hence the word culpability.” Even the most ordi- 
nary commonplaces are dressed up in a new and 
unexpected manner. Thus, that venerable “old 
Joe,” commonly known as the story of Monsieur 
Nongtongpaw, is given as the adventure of a 
Frenchman in Germany, whose omnipresent and 


omnipotent hero is acertain Herr Kaniferstan. But | 


it is in that favourite figure of bad writers, known 
as bathos, in which Lady Bulwer is most sublime. 
With her nothing can be too grand to be used as 
a simile for the vilest objects. A London gutter, 
“flowing rapidly,” is “like an arm of that 
least lovely and oftenest wedded of all brides, 
the silent, solemn, slothful Adriatic;” and when a 
groom has to be introduced into a country inn, 
we are told that “ Cesar at Pharsalia ; Leonidas 
at Thermopyle; Marshal Saxe, dying, and dic- 
tating, at the battle of Fontenoy; William Pitt, 
shaking off the effects of port at a moment’s 
notice to watch, and meet, Fox in Parliament ; 
and Napoleon taking the field at Marengo, are all, 
but faint and feeble parallels, for the look, and 
air, of Mr. Thomas Spriggs entering the hotel of 
‘The White Hart,’ Twaddleton, at five p.m., on 
the 25th of May, 18—.” 

The gravest and most unpardonable sin to be 
urged against Lady Bulwer, as a literary lady, 
is the indelicate grossness of her allusions. The 
plea of fidelity to Nature might perhaps explain 
the fact that at least one half of the dialogue is 
couched in the vulgarest of slang, in the language 
of the street, the beershop, and the stable; but 
nothing can excuse the introduction of a double 
entendre respecting the cherubim which would 
not be tolerated in any well-regulated servants’ 
hall. Let us ask Lady Bulwer what object is 
gained by introducing the following piece of 
indecency into an account of a railway journey :— 

M. de Quinola, perceiving qu’il avait la parole, was 
about to reply, and preparatory to doing so, had 


just expectorated through the open window, with | 


such unerring aim, at one of the wires of the electric 


telegraph, that it is to be hoped, the not very flattering | 


missive, was instantly conveyed to some spittoon in 
waiting on the other side of the Atlantic. Before, 
however, that words had time to replace the recent 
ejectment, the train stopped. 

And so we take leave of Lady Bulwer, recom- 
mending to her for the future better taste, or— 
silence. 








The Odd Confidant: or, Handsome is that Hand- 
some does. By Dott (London: Hope).—The plot 





of this story is good, but it is marred in the 
telling. It is very slipshod writing, as if the 
authoress’s hand was unpractised in composition. 
She should write and burn at least half a dozen 
tales before she again ventures into print. 
Boernice. By Mrs. Charles Clacy, Author of 
“A Lady’s Visit to the Gold-diggings,” &e. 


| 


| (London: Newby).—The above advice does not | 


extend to Mrs. Clacy, who is practised, and who 


therefore ought to have produced a better book. | 


| But she tells us in her preface that “ it was | 
| founder of bubble manias; and, as with the Messrs. 


| written many years ago, and only revised since 
| she has become an authoress by profession.” This 


There was no 
Boernice is a 


not excuse the publishing of it. 
| need to print her juvenile essays. 


| Pereire, his views quickly spread 
will be her excuse for the writing; but that does | 


tale of the times of the Saxons, a sort of historical | 


| romance, in which the imagination has been per- 
mitted to revel, without much regard for reality 
or even for probability. But many of the sketches 
of men and things are extremely vigorous, and 
| show that there was power in the writer, which 
has been developed since, but which then was 
only awakening. 
Easton and its Inhabitants; or, Sketches of Life 
By L. S. (London: Booth). 


in a Country Town. 


Peddlington here described are drawn from the 
life, or are mere fanciful portraitures by the in- 
genious author. 
them genuine, for there is about them a verisi- 
| militude which could only be found in copies, or 


certainly is not. 
what disguised; but we have no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the true ‘ Easton” recognise in 
the Du Quesnes, the Dubies, Sir Walter, and Lord 
| Fitzgerald, some old acquaintances—probably 
somewhat caricatured, but substantially true. 
The writer has considerable ,ability, and there is 


| required for its development. 

Will he Marry Her; a Novel. By Joun Lane, 
| Author of “Too Clever by Half.” (London: 
Routledge and Co.)—A recent addition to Rout- 
| ledge’s series of original novels, It is a story of 


in the creations of a great genius, which L, S. | 
The portraits may be some- | 


good promise in these pages, but practice will be | 


—We know not if “ the inhabitants” of the Little | 


Frenchmen), “ that Law’s system, in spite of its 
disastrous fall, was the means of conferring im- 
portant benefits upon France.” Law’s opinions 
are still popular with many French writers; and 
in the crédit mobilier, and the exaggerated hopes 
of profits from concessions of great undertakings 
in Russia, Spain, Austria, and Italy, we see the 
ease with which Frenchmen may be led to lose 
faith in steady industry, and hope to create un- 
bounded wealth by the aid of a mere machinery 
for grinding paper values. Law was the great 


to other 
countries. Amsterdam and London both caught 
the infection, with results equally disastrous. It 
is curious, however, to note how imperfect was 
the sympathy in 1720 between the markets of 
London and Paris. In these times a fall of an 
eighth on the French Bourse will instantaneously 
affect our Stock Exchange. The bursting of the 
Mississippi bubble, however, did not prevent the 
South Sea mania from rising higher than ever. 
The Regent’s edict, which created a panic within 
a week, was dated the 21st May. At that time 
South Sea shares had risen to 600/. In the fol- 
lowing August, notwithstanding the French 
troubles, they had reached 950/., and in Septem- 
ber were still at 780/.; nor had they fallen at the 


| end of the year—disastrous to the nation as was 


We are inclined to conclude | 
| their original or par value. 


| 


| our own times—the lives and adventures of the | 
| Recklesses: the first a barrister of the Inner | 


dependent upon it for a sustenance ; the second a 
physician, who had taken a double first at college; 
the third, who had distinguished himself at Ox- 
ford, and entering the church had become the 
curate of a metropolitan rector of great celebrity. 
The course of the story takes the reader to India, 
and describes some of the scenes recently enacted 
there. It is more interesting than most of the 
three-volumed novels, which cost ten times as much. 

Cleve Hall. By the Author of “Amy Her- 
bert” (London: Longman and Co.)—is one of the 
volumes of the new and uniform edition of the 
works of this popular writer, which belong to the 
class of religious novels—too often a mere 
excuse for the enjoyment of exciting fiction by 
those to whom a novel, plainly so called, is pro- 
hibited; but here the writer's purpose is steadily 
kept in view. 

Tales of English Life, and Miscellanies. By Wm. 
Henry Leatuam. In 2 vols. (London: A. Hall 
and Co.)—A reprint in a collected form of a 
series of tales, four of which were published in a 
volume some years ago, and were received with 
much favour by the public, and the rest were 
contributed anonymously to divers local journals. 
They are of average merit, but scarcely of suffi- 
cient interest or importance to justify their ap- 
pearance in a more permanent and formal shape. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV. 
By James Murray. London: Longman and 
Co. 

Finance is a dull subject for ordinary readers ; 

| but the financial history of the Regency and of 

the reign of Louis XV. is a history of excitement 
and romance. French artists paint scenes in the 

Rue Quincampoix in the days of John Law and 

Mississippi, as English artists paint scenes in 

Change-alley in the days of South Sea—the sister 

project. The glories of the financial dreams of 

that age have not yet faded out. Frenchmen love 
to return to them—to argue that Law had much 
of good reason in his views, and that he failed 
from mere accidents. “It is a common opinion,” 
says Mr. Murray (he should have added among 





Temple, not deficient in ability, but lacking the | 
sapacity to be a great advocate, ambitious of | 
rising in his profession, though by no means | 





the fall—any lower than a sum equal to double 
English speculators, 
insane as were their hopes, had never indulged 
in the dream of endless riches to be attained by 
the mere issue of paper money. Neither Law 
nor Chamberlayne found willing ears in England, 
nor has England yet followed the example of 
Vienna and Madrid in imitating the Crédit mo- 
bilier. All there was of truth in the theory of 
paper money was adopted by Paterson and the 
founders of the Bank of England. The plain 
sense of the citizens of London maintained the 
principle of a limited issue of convertible paper, 
looking for profit only from such an amount as 
could be safely emitted without gold to meet it. 
Nor did the English, even in the days of South 
Sea, adopt the worst forms of the French mania. 
No increased issue of notes took place in Eng- 
land. South Sea was indeed in its origin, and 
before the Mississippi scheme was heard of, a 
comparatively sober project, chargeable with no 
greater economical faults than might have been 
alleged against the East India or the Turkish or 
African companies. The rising of its shares in 
1720 was doubtless caused by the contagion of 
the French speculators. But this was an affair 
of the market, and in nowise concerned its pro- 
jectors and managers, who, in imitation again of 
the French, were punished for disasters which they 
had no hand in bringing about. 

The causes of Law’s success with the Duke of 
Orleans are not difficult to understand. The death 
of Louis XIV. had left the financial affairs of 
France in the greatest embarrassment, and Law’s 
scheme promised a speedy relief. The public debt 
bequeathed by the late King amounted to 140 
millions sterling—no alarming sum in these days 
in English eyes. Nor was this debt, enormous as 
it was then considered, the real source of diffi- 
culty. Mr. Murray is not fond of interpreting 
the events which he records, or of tracing them 
to their causes. The real cause of the embarrass- 
ment was the low state of financial morality 
which then prevailed. No man who bought 
government securities could feel any certainty 
that they would not be reduced in value, ordered 
to be exchanged for other investments, or sud- 
denly rendered worthless, by an arbitrary decree; 
nor were any man’s money gains safe from the 
government rapacity. The very measures taken 
by the Regent, which Mr. Murray says “seemed 
just and expedient,” were akin to the causes of 
the disorder. It was the habit of periodically 
calling financiers and dealers in state paper to 
account for what courtiers were pleased to call 
their “ill-gotten gains,” which, destroying the 
government credit, and giving to all an uneasy 
feeling of insecurity, rendered the difficulty over- 
whelming. ‘The first act of the French financial 
doctors was to institute a kind of inquisition, 
having authority to call before it all those who 
had been parties to any treasury contracts for 
twenty years previously—with arbitrary powers 
of condemning unfortunate winners on the stock 
exchange to imprisonment, corporal punishment, 
or death. 


The revelations made before this extraordinary 
tribunal (says Mr. Murray) were of the most start- 
ling kind. Within a few months, men, by dealing in 
state paper, had raised themselves from a condition 
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of poverty to one of great op ysulence. A hairdresser 

had in six months obtained the means of purchasing 
nine houses at Paris and three in the country. Four 
thousand four hundred and seventy persons were 
called to account, and, by their own statements, they 
had, although without private fortune of their own, 
amassed upwards of 800,000,000 livres by trafficking 
in the finances. This gave to "each an average fortune 
of more than 12,0002. ; 
larger share, while others had accumulated less. 
One fraitant, named Beauvalais, had been noted for 
his splendid style of living and the quantity of rich 
plate which he possessed, Among many 
articles found in his house were two silver pails for 
cooling wine. These took the fancy of the President 
of the Chamber of Justice, and he contrived to appro- 
priate them to his own use, receiving, in consequence, 


the sobriquet of garde des sceaux, keeper of the seals. | 


y embdiance etween 1@ Words Scéaux, Sseais 
The resemblance between tl 1 ls, 


and seaux, pails, was the source of the witticism. As | 


the greatest encouragement was held out to informers, 
by entitling them to y share i in the spoil, and to conce al 
their real names if they saw fit, many were convicted 
of malversation, no doubt upon evidence very different 


from what would have been required in a court of 


law; but still that the majority, perhaps all, were 
more or less guilty, can scarcely be questioned. Some 
were imprisoned or sentenced to disgraceful punish- 
ments, but fines were the favourite penalties. The 
treasury wanted money, and all who chose to assess 
their own guilt, in cash paid down, 
culty in securing pardon. 

Governments are wiser than of yore. They 
have discovered that pecuniary want of faith, like 
other kinds of immorality, is a mere mistake. 
Mr. Baring and Baron Rothschild are neither 
robbed nor racked. The Emperor of Russia 
pays his dividends to the rouble and to the day; 
and even California determines not to repudiate. | 
Indeed, while contracts are faithfully kept, the 
facility with which governments can saddle the 
people with debts is alarming, and appears to 
have no limit. The old ideas of governments 
breaking down under financial difficulties, 
gathered from our readings of French history in 
the last century, now serve only to lead our 
prophets into disgrace. Mr. Newmarch solemnly 
warns the Emperor of the French of the danger 
of his large floating debt, which amounts now, we 
believe, to about forty millions sterling. But 
the danger is imaginary. A stroke of the imperial 
pen may, at any moment, fund the whole amount 
at the market price without raising a murmur. 
The Empire, when it falls, must fall from other 
causes. A far greater danger is found in the 
arbitrary interference with property which marks 
the Imperial era. 

Mr. Murray’s work embraces the whole history 
of taxation and financial matters in France under 
Noailles, Law, Fleury, Machault, Silhouette, and 
Terray—a period during which every kind of tax 
which modern authorities have condemned as 
self-defeating, wasteful, and oppressive, was 
successively in posed upon the unfortunate 
payers. To the writer on economic science the 
history of that time must ever be a fruitful 
source of illustration. Mr. Murray’s narrative 
has no pretension to original research; but, as a 
sketch of financial history which cannot, at least 
in English, be found elsewhere in an unbroken 
form, it will befound instructive and entertaining. 








Aspects of Paris. By Epwarp Corrine. Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Green and Co. 

Every man believes himself capable of describing 
what he sees, and imagines that what he sees 
must of necessity be interesting. A mere record 
of the features of a place, no matter where, as 
dull and systematic as a broker’s inventory— 
untouched by humour or fancy—no corn win- | 
nowed from the chaff, but everything presented | 
that has met the eye; and you have the materials 
necessary for a descriptive sketch. Twelve such 
sketches, and you have a volume. 

Mr. Copping appears to be one of these men, 
and his book, by consequence, one of these books. 
He has evidently lived in Paris for some length 
of time, and yet he is as incapable of bringing 
before us a vivid picture of the city of the world 
as an old French refugee of twenty years’ stand- 
ing in Soho is incapable of speaking English. He 
wants the judgment that enables him to weigh 
the relative importance of his “aspects;” he 
wants the power that enables him to convey these 
aspects by analogy ; and he wants the knowledge 

of what has already been done in the same field of 
descriptive literature. His picture of life beyond 
the Barrier is false from want of sympathy. A 
writer who shrinks from eating and associating 
with the dirty-handed, blue-bloused men outside 
the Octroi gates, will see a member of the 


but of course many had a far | 


other | 


found little difti- | 


dangerous wenn sin every grim workman, how- 


ever hard-working and honest. He draws his 
portrait from imagination and a safe distance, 
and not from intimate acquaintance; as a man 
may see by night, in the exterior of an old 
dimly-lighted street on the island in the river, a 
| realisation of the Bohemian dens of Eugene Sue 
—when more close investigation would prove it 
to be a line of peaceful book-stalls. 

New Year’s Day in Paris has been described 
over and over again, even by Mr. Dickens him- 
self in the pages of Household Words. 





The fact is, that General Jacob’s twenty years 
of active military service have been also twenty 
years of active intellectual effort. The number 
of books on science, history and antiquities, 
and theology, which he has managed, not only to 
read, but to “ mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” 


| in his leisure hours, between robber-quelling and 


After such | 


gleaning, it cannot be expected that Mr. Copping | 


has anything new to offer—the complaint is, that 


| Nor is his fun of a fresher mould. The long, 
of M. Alexandre 
Dumas have been parodied by half the “comic 
| writers” for the last ten years. Even 
common guide-book virtues Mr. Copping is defi- 
; cient. Any man who advises his readers to go 
by railway in the summer time to a Sunday éte 
at St. Cloud must be either ignorant or careless. 
The steamers that run down the Seine, cheaply 
and quickly, 
communication, and bring the traveller ac- 
quainted with river scenery as fine as anything 
on the middle Rhine. 

| Altogether, we cannot congratulate Mr.Copping 
| upon this new literary effort. He does not seem 
| to understand the French character. He speaks 
| of the workman prowling about, ever on the verge 
| of revolution, when the course of history shows 
| him to be the most patient and enduring creature 
j under the sun. The “cold, phlegmatic” En- 
| glishman, with one-tenth the provocation—on a 
mere breach of privilege—would send a kingly 
head, as he has done it before, rolling like a 
| cricket-ball along the streets. 

Mr. Copping’s book is superficially historical, 
dabblingly political, and drearily lively. To 
those who have lived the life of Paris, who have 
skated up the waxed stairs, who have slumbered 
in the gaudy garrets—the very stage Bosworth 
fields of sleeping chambers—the Aspects will 


| skeleton, book-making dialogues 


past; to those who have not, they will be little 
guide to the future. 





Universe. London: Chapman, King William- 
street, Strand. 1858. 
In this pamphlet, General Jacob, the redoubtable 


Scinde Irregular Horse, is seen, for a moment, to 
vacate the saddle (unless he writes also on horse- 


be metamorphosed from the knight of the Scindian 
desert into the transcendental philosopher. The 
change from Faust the sage in his cell to Faust 
the fast man about town and country is not more 
transition from General Jacob’s “ Views and 
Opinions ” 
on the Progress of Being. 


but natural. (We have heard it rumoured, by the 
way, that he wears a plume of lady’s hair on his 
helmet, or whatever else in that burning clime 
his head- -gear may be.) And if, as woman’s 
champion, he can enter the valley of the shadow 
of philosophic speculation ; if, for her sake, he 
‘an encounter and destroy the phantoms and 
“chimeras dire” which there affrighted her, or 
teach her how to face them undismayed ; if, 
| finally, he can lay low and powerless at her ‘feet 
the dragon who guards the golden fruit of know- 
| ledge— what achievement more worthy such a 
“preux chevalier”—what more fitting employ- 
ment for the leisure (whenever that may occur) 
of the Commander of the Scinde Irregular 
Horse? And the fact is, that he of Jacobabad 
does acquit himself, in this more ghostly 
warfare, with all the ardour, all the re- 
gardlessness of self, all the impetuous de- 
yotion to truth (as he sees it), all the hatred of 
its opposite, which we have admired in his more 
terrestrial career of military organiser and re- 
former. He is far enough from thinking that “dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour,” even if he 
thinks that the former is any ingredient whatever 
of the latter. Careering, like the wind, on his 
winged charger Speculation, he runs full tilt at 
his stubborn old adversary Orthodoxy, and ad- 
ministers to that venerable equestrian such 
vigorous and repeated digs in the ribs, that the 
excited spectator expects every moment to see 








his wind fail and his saddle vacant. 


present a far preferable mode of 


he has thought proper to select such a subject. | 


Sepoy training, in the deserts and jungles of 
Scinde and Beloochistan, would often surprise 
and put to the blush many of us who have studies 
more commodious than the tented plain, and 
neighbours more peaceable and sympathising 
than Beloochee freebooters. 

These letters, only four in number, making a 
small pamphlet, do not, of course, pretend to do 


| more than give some of the convictions at which 


in the | 


their author has arrived, briefly indicating some 
of his steps and paths of thought. To say that 
they are very profound or consecutive, or deeply 
original, would be absurd; but they display some 
scientific reading and considerable power of 
thought, and, still more, the character of the 
writer, ardent, daring, worshipping truthfulness, 
hopeful and aspiring; and somewhat too head- 
long in his scorn, though without malignity, of 
those who think differently from himself. The 
author’s own apology for laying before the public 


| “what others have told them infinitely better ” 


| author a bit of a materialist, as they say, 


(as he avows in his “prefatory apology ”), con- 
sists in the fact that these letters, before they 
were published, attracted a great deal of violent 
opposition, and caused their author to be taunted, 
by his opponents, with cowardice (not a very 
likely fault in him, we think), in not subjecting 
toa public ordeal those obnoxious tenets which 
he was circulating among a few; he published, 
therefore, to vindicate himself from this charge. 
Those who read his pamphlet will find the 
a bit of 


| a phrenologist, a bit of an egotist, a heretic, a 


call up no vivid or agreeable reminiscences of the | 


] 


Letters to a Lady, on the Progress of Being in the | 


Sepoy-tamer, and renowned Commander of the | 


| topics, 
back), to lay aside the sabre for the pen, and to | 


sudden, though in a different direction, than the | 


to General Jacob’s Letters toa Lady | 
That the gener ral | 
should be a “devoted knight of ladye bright ” is | 


highminded, if extravagant, thinker, a pure 
moralist, and an ardently and uncompromisingly 
truthful man. 


Lectures and Essays on various Subjects, Historical, 


Topographical, and Artistic. By Witu1am 
Sipney Gipson, Esq. London: Longmans 
and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: R. Robinson. 


JupGine by the list of his works prefixed to the 
present volume, Mr. Gibson must be a literary 
celebrity in his own country. The “ History and 
Antiquities of Tynemouth,” and the relics with 
which the counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham abound, have found a fit exponent in him; 
nor has he entirely confined himself to such local 
for the “Marvels of the Globe,” an 
“ Essay on Filial Duties,” and the “ Antiquities 
of Highgate” have, in turn, occupied his pen. 

In a very short preface, Mr. Gibson informs us 
that he “has been induced to revise and collect 
some lectures and papers now published for the 
first time, and some essays and reviews con- 
tributed by him to the various periodicals in 
which they have appeared.” ‘The lectures appear 
to have been read before many a local institution, 
and it needs but a very slight examination to 
enable us to perceive the causes of such an 


| enduring popularity as their frequent repetition 





The essays are from the pages 
of the Quarterly Review, the New Monthly, the 
Illustrated London News, Notes and Queries, and 
the Dublin Review and Household Words. From 
this it will be seen that Mr. Gibson is as various 
in the channels through which he reaches the 
public, as he is in the subjects which he descants 
upon. His article on “ Church Bells,” which 

the time of its appearance in the Quarterly was, 
with the usual accuracy on such occasions, attri- 
buted to the celebrated amateur in bells, Mr. 
Denison, is a valuable and scholar-like essay 
upon the subject. That on the “Inns of Court” 
(which originally appeared in the L/lustrated Lon- 
don News) may be consulted with profit by those 
who wish to know something about those 
mysterious corporations. The “ Leaves from Old 
Trees ” (from the New Monthly) reads like an ap- 
pendix to Evelyn’s “Sylva.” We can recommend 
the volume as a most useful and interesting 


seems to imply. 


| collection of papers. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Trish Quarterly Review makes a specialty of 
Charitable Institutions, and especially interests 
itself in the Reformatory movement. But its 
literary contents are very literary. Many of its 
articles have been remarkable for a fund of 
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anecdote such as is found only in French memoir. 
Hence it is one of the most readable of the quar- 
terlies. Such papers as “ Odd Phases in Lite- 
rature,” “The French Comedy at Paris,” 
“the War of the Feuilletons,” are attractive to 


and | 


The Trish Metropolitan Magazine has two papers 


specially to be commended—“ Associations with 
Ornithology,” and “ The Romance of Art.” 
The Englishwoman’s Journal gives us a very 


| interesting memoir of Rosa Bonheur. 


all readers, and pleasantly varv discourses on | 


such topics as Parliamentary Reform, and Educa- 
tion, and Ireland. 
“Progress of Reformatory Schools and Prison 
Discipline” is carefully and even laboriously 
compiled, andis by far the best report of the good 
work that issnes from the press. 


The Quarterly Record of the | 


The Dublin University Magazine for June con- 
tinues Lever’s new novel, “ Gerald Fitzgerald.” 
An essay on “Curiosities of the English Lan- 
guage” will repay perusal for its copious know- 


| dical, nor where it looks for a constituency, for 
| it is too heavy for the general public, and too 
| light for the political philosopher. 
| The 23rd and 24th parts of Routledye’s Shake- 
speare contain the Ist and 2nd parts of King 
Henry the Sixth. The notes by Mr. Staunton are 
sensible, and the illustrations by Gilbert ex- 
| cellent. 
The 2nd number of a Comprehensive History of 


| ledge, as well as for its ingenious conjectures. | India, Civil, Military, and Social, has been pro- 


Bentley’s Miscellany continues Mr. Costello’s | 


novel, “ Faint Heart never won fair Lady.” The 
paper on “Imperial Paris” informs us that upon 


| 


“Rome and her Rulers” is a paper of great 
power. 

The Ladies’ Companion, for June, attracts par- 
ticularly by a large coloured print of the fashions 
of the month; but to this are added tales, essays, 


the improvements of that city ten millions of | poetry, and a sporting print. 


francs were expended from 1816 to 1830 ; from 
1831 to 1847, 24 millions ; and between 1851 and 
1855 no less than 157 millions. No wonder that 
Paris is so magnificent and her population so 
oppressed by taxes. 

Titan for June professes to give us some 
practices “ Behind the Scenes in Paris,” which 
should be read after the essay just noticed; and 
then should be read also another paper in 7itan, 
entitled ‘* A French Celebrity on Social Changes.” 
All of these will throw light upon one another. 





i AY month, or the month of Mary, as they call 
1 it in France, after a rather fickle career, has 
passed away, with its weddings, and horse races, 
and Whitsuntide festivities, and now we have 
entered June, and an_ atmosphere heated 
by a blazing sun to fever heat. There is some 
compensation, to the gourmand at least and the 
disciples of Dumas, in the abundant supply of 
cherries and strawberries, and other horticultural 
dainties, and ices from the glaciers of Chantilly 
and St. Quen. No prudent man would venture 
into the streets at noontide, save under some 
“pressure of circumstances.” Paris is all glare 
1d dust, and people affect the parlour where the 
iy is half shut out, or the shade of the gardens 
of the Tuileries. By the way, those who last 
year knew that part of these gardens in front of 
the palace will hardly recognise it again. A large 
portion of the public grounds is to be abstracted, 
to be added to the private garden of the Emperor. 
The passer-by shrugs his shoulders, has his own 
thoughts on the subject, but prudently holds his 
tongue. Let the London reader suppose a good 
acre of St. James’s Park to be suddenly inclosed 
for the benefit of Buckingham Palace, and he 


al 
a 
rf 


The Art Journal, for June, presents its readers 
»?P 


duced by Messrs. Blackie. It is neatly compiled, 
and illustrated by numerous engravings. 

The Gordian Knot and Davenport Dunn are con- 
tinued with unflagging spirit, the former having 
reached its 6th, and the latter its 12th number. 

| Shadow and Substance, No.1, is a new periodical 
by Mr. C. H. Bennett and Mr. Robert Brough. 


| with a beautiful engraving of Cuyp’s “ Negro | It is a collection of essays and poetry, with hu- 
| Page,” and another of Vandyck’s “Family of | morous illustrations. 





FOREIGN 


will realise the loss to be sustained by the | 


Parisians. The privet fence which ran along 
in front of the Tuileries has already been cut 
lown. Many ofthe pretty parterres have been 


lug up, and vulgar wheelbarrows repose at night | 
on beds of roses, or at least where a few days ago | 


the roses made a bed for the dews. 
hoarding will soon exclude us from the gold-fish, 
and small boys will be deprived of one or two 
basins in which to sail their tiny frigates. Again 
a consolation: the blackbirds sing as prettily, 
and the turtles woo as lovingly, among the 
branches of the limes and chesnuts, as ever. 
Just think that in the very heart of a crowded 
capital we are regaled with notes of woodland 


A vulgar | 


} 


Charles the First,” in the Royal Galleries at 
Windsor. The “Book of the Thames” is illus- 
trated with many woodcuts of rare excellence. 
The second number of The Money Bag 
strangely mingles literature with politics and 
finance, and, opening with a tale, closes with “The 
Bank Charter Act.” We confess to being unable 
to discover the precise objects of this new perio- 








apes humility, will be entitled Simples Notes. 
These notes will form two volumes. 

A poet, “born not made,” has appeared in 
Poitou, in the person of a peasant lad named 
Caillet, not yet twenty years of age. He has 


never been to the parish school, and yet he has | 


taught himself to read and write, and has made 


himself, to a great extent, master of Latin and | 


English. We have read some of his verses, which 
are certainly beautiful. He evidently loves 
nature with a poet’s love, and writes with the 
pathos and enthusiasm which has its spring ina 


heart which truth and beauty have invaded. The | 


keen critic discovers a ruggedness now and then 


in his versification, but is compelled to testify to | 


his poetical genius. Had we space we should 


submit one of his pieces entire to the judgfient | 


of the reader. Wemust limit ourselves to giving 
a single strophe from his poem 
Laboureur, which he read recently at a district 
congress at Niort: 
O travaille, priére éternelle! 
2 et touchant! 
tegardez: l'heure est solennelle, 
Le jonr va finir; le couchant 
A travers la nue et la brume 
Comme un tas de braise s’allume ; 
Sous ses baisers la terre fume 
Comme un radieux encensoir. 
Regardez: dans la plaine immense 
Pas a pas le semeur s’avance, 
Jettant devant Jui la semence, 
Qui s’éparpille au vent du soir. 


We trust that some Samaritan of a publisher 








will shortly present us with the poems of the | 


young peasant bard in a collected form. 
The criminal code of Sweden surely stands in 
need of being deprived of some of its draconism. 


Herr Lindthal, editor of the Faderneslandet (The | 


| Fatherland), a Stockholm journal, published a 


birds! And why ? There is only one solution to the | 


question. Wicked urchins and thoughtless men 
io not shy stones at the poor birds. There is a 
praiseworthy tenderness for animals, great and 
small, in the French character. 
man in possession of a donkey which has occa- 
sional fits of obstinacy, but he never beats him— 
‘‘no, no, no!” The carter and the cabman smack 
their whips alarmingly all day long, but the 
thong rarely touches the skin of the animal. 
Dogs may steal some forbidden food, but they 
are not brutally kicked for obeying an 
instinct. 
consequence of this tenderness, bird and beast 
is tamer in Paris than perhaps anywhere 
else. 

The French write memoirs, the English auto- 
biographies. Vanity or egotism may be fully 


developed among the one people as the other. | 


Guizot recently published the first volume of his 
Memoirs. Thiers is about to follow his example ; 
but, eschewing the pompous word mémoires, his 
work, with perhaps a little of the pride which 


grave accusation against the character of a young 
girl, an accusation which entitled him to the 


soundest horsewhipping ever inflicted upon a | 


scoundrel. 


| offence against the laws which regulate the press 


You will see a | 


We lay it down as the rule that, in | 


| right in the kingdom of Sweden.” 


in Sweden. The criminal court of Stockholm 


has found him guilty, and sentenced him to | 


decapitation by the hatchet. But Sweden, at 
present, is in a strangely abnormal condition. 
All the liberties of a people who boast their cen- 


turies of freedom appear to be incarcerated in | 
For example, the Royal Court | 


revolting codes. 
of the same northern capital has sentenced six 
married ladies, who, trained up as Lutherans, have 
recently become Roman Catholics, “ to be expelled 
the kingdom of Sweden, and to be deprived for 
the future of every inheritance and of every civil 
This sen- 
tence has been severely commented upon, not 
only by the Romish but also by the Protestant 
press. Most enlighted nations have surrendered 
the folly of attempting to make people religious 
by codes, statutes, and Acts of Parliament. Not 
so Sweden. 

A theatrical piéce has appeared which provokes 
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entitled the | 


At the same time he committed an | 


The Wild Flowers of England, No. 2, by the 
Rev. R. Tyas, should be possessed by all dwellers 
in the country. It gives a most pleasing as well 
as instructive account of all our wild flowers, 
with coloured engravings of them. 

The seventh part of Chambers’s Chronicle of the 
Revolt in India advances as far as the story of 
Lucknow residency. It is illustrated. 

















much conflicting criticism. On the one hand it 
| is represented as a tribute to the demi-monde, on 
the other as a severe lash laid upon the shoulders 
of a peccant portion of society. The names of 
the authors, MM.Emile Augier and Edward Fous- 
sier, draw the more attention to the piéce—it is 
| neither called comedy nor drama, but piéce— 
entitled Les Lionnes paurres. It is objected that 
| the title is a misnomer, seeing that the piece 
| deals with a poor lioness, not poor lionesses; this 
is sheer fastidiousness. The lioness typifies, we 
suppose, lionesses. M. Augier was unsuccessful 
with his comedy, Mariage d’Olympe. Why? 
Because M. Chotel tells his andience “ the true 
function of comedy is not to conceal vice by 
‘ keeping it in the background, but to wound it by 
unmasking it.” The theory may be sound under 
| some circumstances. We rather hold by the 
| canon of the sage squire of the renowned hidalgo 
| Don Quixote, who said on one occasion of a 
| naughty matter, “The more you stir it the more 
‘it stinks.” As the world goes, there is something 
in assuming a virtue. There are blotches 
which are not to be cured by _ exhibi- 
|ting them upon the stage. ‘There are 
many things lawful which are not expe- 
‘dient. In the J.ionnes pauvres it is intended 
| to portray a class of women who have a real 
| existence, unfortunately, among the middle classes 
|The authors hold up to public reprobation the 
woman who deceives her husband that she may 
| administer to her luxuries and vanities. Such a 
woman they denounce as the “prostitute of 
| pride.” We shall endeavour to tell the story as 
| briefly and as delicately as may be. M. Pom- 
| meau is the managing clerk of an attorney, and 
| has lived fifty years in the world. His wife Sé- 
| raphine has half the number of these years to 
| answer for. She is very extravagant, fond of 
| fine dresses, fine carpets, fine furniture, and the 
| card table. She surrounds herself with luxuries 
| which her husband’s humble salary could never 
| accomplish. She averts the good man’s suspi- 
cion by saying that she attends public sales, and 
makes great bargains. For forty francs she thus 
acquires, according to her statement, articles 
| honestly worth two hundred. She never has a 
new gown--it is the old one turned; never a new 
bonnet—it is the old one doneup. M. Pommeau 
himself is a frugal man, and regards his wife as a 
model of frugality. He knows nothing about 
| prices, and seconds his wife’s apparent economy 
by working harder and harder. There is 
one Brodognon, who knows more of the world 
'than the attorney’s managing clerk. He does 
| not believe that a hundred pounds can be made 
| to do the duty of three hundred, He knows the 
| natures of the Jionnes pauvres, and how much their 
| gains cost the poor husbands. The actual price 
of this poulet is four francs; M. Pommeau be- 
| lieves that it has been paid for with two. Who 
| has paid the other two ? A certain Léon Lacar- 
_nier, a lawyer of repute, himself a husband. He 
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is the friend of Pommeau, who, moreover, re 
gards him as a son, since he has given to him in 
marriage his ward Thérése, whose property he 
has managed so well during her minority, that 
he surprises her with a dowry in amount far 
beyond her expectations. Good is rewarded by 
evil. The dowry of Thérése passes by the hands 
of her husband, Léon, into those of Séraphine. 
lt is he who supplies her extravagance. He be- 
trays at once his wife and his friend. Thérese 
is the first to discover her misery, and all through 
a bonnet. A modiste sends her a bill for a bonnet 
set down at a hundred and fifty francs. Thérése 
never had a bonnet which cost more than 
fifty francs. She suspects the truth, she 
shudders, but pays the bill out of a sum in- 
tended for the support of herself and children. 
The bonnet is worn by Séraphine; but, awk- 
wardly enough for Léon, the bill finds its way into 
the hands of his wife. She makes a confidant of 
her old tutor, M. Pommeau, but generously con- 
ceals his wife’s guilt. The bonnet is worn by 
Séraphine at a ball. 


say: “It is only her husband she ruins.” Poor 
Pommeau is uneasy, and in turn makes Thé- 
rése the confidant of his sorrows, who still endea- 
vours to screen her guilty rival. But neverthe- 
less she succeeds in making this rival supremely 
miserable. At a card table she whispers into the 
ear of Séraphine, as harshly as a whisper can 
be made: “Take care to deceive your husband 
more cleverly, madam.” Séraphine pretends not 
to understand her meaning; when Thérese, pro- 
voked by her coolness, continues in a low voice: 
“You are the mistress of my husband; it is I 
who have paid for your bonnet.” Madame Séra- 
phine is the veritable type of a bold bad woman, 
lost to every principle of virtue. A bill for ten 
thousand francs, which she owes to her dressmaker, 
is about due. At a ball she asks her lover to ad- 
vance the necessary sum. He cannot; he has 
been cleared out at the card-table. Bordognon 
knows this; he knows, moreover, the relations in 
which Léon and Séraphine stand to each other. 
He at lansquenet has been fortunate; he has 
gained ten thousand francs, and makes offer of 
the sum to the guilty wife. He would corrupt 
the paramour. Well, well, let us trust that 
this, after all, is not a veritable picture of French 
morals. Séraphine is too astute to accept the 
offer of Bordognon immediately. She fences, she 
wishes to play an artful game. She wishes to 
place Bordognon in the situation of Léon—that 
is, to pay for her luxuries. He is too wily for 
her. Meantime the bill is due; Madame Charlot, 
the modiste, presents her bill, and will be paid 
instantly. Séraphine begs for time—half-an- 
hour only. This being granted, she takes 
her diamonds and laces and hies to the 
Mont-de-Piété, to raise upon these the requi- 
site sum. Too late. The half-hour has ex- 
pired. Madame Charlot presents the bill to her 
husband, who is horrified; but he settles it, in 
a fashion certainly in which bills are settled on 
the stage. The guilt of his wife is made plain to 
his eyes. He leaves his home, to take refuge in 
the home of his friend Léon, and ultimately dis- 
covers that this friend has been a traitor towards 
him. What more? Séraphine is lost, and she 
withdraws from the scene to lead a life of shame. 
Such arethe outlines ofthe piece, which, as we have 
already said, has given birth during the last week 
to many conflicting critiques. All admit that the 
play is well written; but all do not admit its 
moral value. 

The author of Jfarie, the chaste and delightful 
poet Auguste Brizeaux, has just died of con- 
sumption at Montpellier, far away from his 
native province. He desired to be buried in 
Brittany, and his wishes, by the care of his 
brother-in-law, have been carried out: 

Vous mettrez sur ma tombe un chéne, un chéne sombre, 

Et la rossignol noir soupirera dans l’ombre: 

“C'est un barde qu'ici la mort vient d’enfermer ; 

Tl chantait son pays et le faisait aimer.” 

A granite column will be erected to the memory 
ofthe author of Marie and the Bretons, in the 
valley of the Scorf, and it is probable that these 
four lines will be his epitaph. 





All the ladies whisper. | 
They know its price, and know the income of her | 
husband; they whisper loud enough to be heard | 





M. Saint-René | 


Taillandier, Professor of Foreign Literature to | 


the Faculty of Montpellier, has published some 
interesting particulars regarding his closing days. 
He says: 

I would have been honoured had he accepted my 
hospitality on this occasion. Last year we watched 
over him for more than a month. He arrived at 
Montpellier on the 16th April, and took up his abode 








at an hotel. I scolded him for having forgotten the 
way to my house, and told him that his chamber was 
ready for him. He felt himself so unwell that he 
firmly refused my offer. He had, you know, a cer- 
tain delicacy and some exquisite superstitions. He 
would not, he said, sadden his dear little ones (my 
children) by his sufferings. My wife in vain joined 
her entreaties to mine: we could not overcome his 
resistance. 

Installed at length in a small chamber, over- 
looking a garden, he there spent the last fifteen 
days of his life. The dying poet had some tran- 
quil moments. 

He was happy to see the sun, the trees, and to 
hear the warblings of the birds. Often, seated in an 
easy chair, his feet towards the sun, he passed in the 
garden the greater part of the day with my wife and 
myself, chatting with gaiety, and enjoying the 
spring-time. His mind had suffered no attack. 
Never had I witnessed in him sueh grace and vigour. 
Sometimes he thought he would recover. He wished 
to see the country, and I engaged a earriage for him; 
nevertheless he pined away day by day. He suffered 
cruelly at the last. On the third of May, at five in 
the morning, his soul took flight. 





GERMANY. 


Briefe iiber Landschaftsmalerei. Von C. G. 
Carus. Leipzig. 
WueEn the late King of Saxony visited England 
about a dozen years ago, he was accompanied by 
his physician, Dr. Charles Gustavus Carus, who 
published an account of his travels through 
various parts of the United Kingdom with his 
friend and master. The book was translated into 
English, and well received. Unlike the French, the 
Germans are extremely conscientious travellers. 
They are catholic observers and faithful reporters ; 
and if they are often tediously minute, still 
prolixity is better than the brilliant falsehood, 
the malignant incorrectness, the hasty generali- 


cipline cannot be better made than by the 
reading of this admirable little book by Carus. 
The author has high qualifications for a task in 
which genius is needed, but in which much more 
than genius is indispensable. His scientific 
studies, ranging from the throbbing of an insect’s 
blood to the causes of variety in the human race, 
have made him familiar with form in all its 
imaginable possibilities. He has been the 
favourite of kings, whose artistic sympathies were 
genuine and fresh, whatever we may be inclined 
to say about their political talent. In Dresden 
he beholds crowded before him the richest and 
rarest of artistic achievments. With these, asa 
traveller through Europe, he has had numerous 
opportunities of comparing the artistic marvels of 
which the rivals of Dresden can boast. How 
immense the advantage also, that the pencil is 
more to him than merely a wonderful instrument 
cunningly and potently wielded by the hand of 
another. Cunningly and potently he hath him- 
self wielded it. Here then is surely a teacher to 
whom we may profitably listen. In painting, 
Carus is an idealist; and what is art without 
idealism ? In art we seek truth; but truth is 
not the principal thing. Art has no doubt its 
beginning in imitation; beyond imitation, how- 
ever, how rapidly it proceeds. The artist learns 
that he is a creator like the invisible force in 
nature. He has to realise his ideas as the Great 
Spirit from eternity to eternity is realising his 
idea. Poet means Jfaker. Does he deserve the 
name of painter who is not likewise poet in the 
same suggestive, opulent sense ? Literal tran- 
scription is a mechanical feat, and belongs not to 
the domain of art. It is, however, to literal 
transcription that the noisy pedants of our day 
would have us return. More in landscape than in 
any other kind of painting is idealism required. 
Landscape painting sprang from the religious 
meditation of the middle ages. It is generally 





sation, to which the French are so prone. Dr. | 
Carus, however, as chronicler and painter of 
things in our island, was admired for vivacity as 
well as accuracy. What honest, kind, Teutonic 
eyes had witnessed, a kind and honest Teutonic | 
hand presented, in a style which had nothing of | 
Teutonic heaviness. 

It is not solely or chiefly as a traveller that 
Carus has obtained fame in Germany. The | 
Germans are frequently as versatile as they are 
laborious, and on many different fields Dr. Carus 
has gone forth to gather glory. 

He was born at Leipsic on the 3rd Jan. 1789. 
His father was in business asa dyer. It was his 
father’s wish that he should devote himself to the 
same occupation. For this purpose a special 
study of chemistry was deemed necessary. After, 
however, Carus had left school and begun to 
attend the university of his native city, anatomy 
proved so much more attractive than chemistry, 
that he resolved to adopt the medical profession. 
This choice was not only in accordance with his 
taste, but, as it soon proved, with his great 
natural gifts. He took his degree in 1811, and 
soon after began to distinguish himself by lec- 
tures on comparative anatomy. In 1813 he 
caught a severe nervous fever at the French 
hospital, Pfaffendorf, near Leipsic. The effects 
of this fever made for a long time all sustained 
scientific labours impossible. When in 1815 the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society was organised at 
Dresden, Carus was appointed to a professorship. 
In 1827 he became physician to the King. He 
was the companion of Prince Frederick Augustus 
when the Prince in 1829 visited Switzerland and 
Italy. It was the same royal personage who, 
having ascended the throne of Saxony, took Carus 
with him to England. From the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris Carus obtained in 1833 a prize 
for his anatomical discoveries, especially in con- 
nection with the circulation of the blood in 
insects. The works of Carus, which are chiefly 
on physiology, are numerous and justly esteemed. 
But he has also considerable reputation as a 
landscape painter; and it is his Letters on Land- 
scape Painting which we propose at present to 
notice. Of some of his other and more elaborate 
books we intend to give an account at a future 
time. 

The Letters on Landscape Painting are perhaps 
of too metaphysical a character for a purely 
English taste. But Ruskin and his school, 
with their flippancy and fustian, have led the 
English public so widely astray, that probably not 
otherwise than through a profound metaphysical 
discipline can the healthy English instinct again 
assert itself in one of the most enchanting of 





| the outward universe. 


| and so heaved and moaned with dread. 
| was another element: 


admitted that ancient art was in music ignorant 
of harmonic combination, and that it scarcely 


| attempted with the pencil to delineate the out- 


ward universe, however it might delight to sym- 
bolise it. ‘This very symbolism it is which ex- 
plains the apparent indifference in antiquity to 
Could a real indifference 
be possible when it was on the idolatry of the 
outward universe that all worship, barbarous or 
refined, was based? Strange, passing strange, 
that the men of old could have had no feeling for 


| the sublime in heaven and the beautiful on earth, 


when yet they bowed down to the sublime in 
heaven and the beautiful on earth in a delirium 
of adoration. No: there was something here the 
very opposite of indifference ; there was a deep 
and overwhelming awe, which we, in our dog- 
matic and often shallow and sterile monotheism, 
are unable to conceive. Land and water and 
air swarmed with mystic sounds and prophetic 
signs. The mountains were temples and the 
stars were oracles. It would have seemed like 
sacrilege to portray what so flashed with marvel 
There 
polytheism was anthro- 
pomorphism—the apotheosis of the individual, or 
of faculties in the individual—the apocalypse and 
culmination of the heroic. The gods were thus 
less divine than the vast background of existence. 
Here sculpture found its vocation, to the compa- 
rative exclusion of painting. Sculpture was the 
transfigured man—the man in his gladdest and 
grandest dream of excellence and power. Poly- 
theism was the most effectual of agencies for 
making men heroes. Unless we are willing to 
interpret it by the light of this primordial feature, 
we might as well cease all endeavour to study it. 
Heroes it made, such as we should rejoice again 
to behold in our degenerate world—though in its 
days of corruption it produced only monsters. 
Christianity was the protest against that corrup- 
tion; and the design of Christianity was to make 
—not heroes, but saints. In the wreck of Roman 
empire, in the fall of Roman majesty, there was 
no longer a terrestrial country to live for; the 
yearning of the human heart leaped toward a 
celestial country. Till this celestial country 
could be reached, through the gates of the grave, 
the human heart had to seek food in gorgeous 
visions. But the human heart is often feeble and 
unfaithful, and gorgeous visions come tardiest when 
the human heart hungers the fiercest for them. 
And then it stimulates, by material appliances, 
the lagging and unprolific phantasy. The fallacy 
of the Christian system as administered by 
Catholicism was in supposing that all are 
capable of ascending to the loftiest, most lumi- 





arts. The beginning of the metaphysical dis- 


nous height of holiness, when in truth this can 
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be the privilege only of a few. What are the 
inevitable results? The worst is hypocrisy; 


another is a coarse appetite for the coarsest reli- | 


gious stimulants. Of these one singularly rapid 
and resistless is glaring colour. 
prelate of our day has written a book, tracing 


what he calls the errors of Popery to their origin | 


Such a book must either be 
Of 


in human nature. 
hateful injustice or foolish supererogation. 


| in many other departments of painting the Eng- | 
This depart- | 


course all errors may be traced to human nature; | 


but it is never a very profitable employment so 
to trace them. It is scarcely fair, however, to 
single out the Catholic Church for attack, and 
sary development. Of intentional deceit the 
guilty than other Churches; and we are apt to 
exaggerate the amount of intentional deceit in 
religious, in social, and in political affairs. The 
most leprous impostor must have as solid a foot- 
ing as his neighbours when duping his neigh- 
bours, and semblances are ever but the shadows 
of realities. At all events, the love of glaring 
colour sprang up in the Catholic Church sponta- 
neously—nourished not alone by the ecstatic 
desire for an unattainable sanctity; nourished as 


‘p a 

| is not landscape painting, merely descriptive 
| poetry? Who, except the English, cling to 
nature for nature’s sake? 


Who, except the English, have a thirst for ad- 
| venture? And is not one chief charm of adven- 
ture the commune with fresh scenes? Perhaps 


lish will for ever remain inferior. 


ment thereof, however, is clearly theirs by every- | 


thing which combines to constitute a consummate 
vocation. 


le o1 ( | the English mind is too much toward realism, 
speak of that as error which was part of a neces- | 


and as the tendency, so far as literature is con- 


- peven | cerned, which is so closely connected with paint- 
Catholic Church has, perhaps, been no more 


ing, is on the increase, they who would see both 


| literature and painting fulfilling their divine 


much by the impress of themselves which the host | 


of the barbarians stamped on the spiritual force 
which had converted them. 
glaring colour, gross and low as that love is in 
itself, what miracles of art have bounded 
forth, justifying what we have more than once 
asserted, 
centuries of painting! It was not, however, so 
much from Catholicism proper, as from Catholi- 
cism modif 


ne epr 


From the tall tower of the castle, 
from the lon 
on scenes which violence, even in times of noto- 
rious violence, could seldom disturb. The eye 
grew pictorial in banqueting on a quiet which 
contrasted so overwhelmingly with the torture 
and turmoil of the middle ages. 


Out of the love of | 
{in manuscript, 


ministries should give, where they can, to Eng- 
land an idealistic culture. In England we cannot 
have too much idealism, since the current con- 
tinually runs of itself in an opposite direction. 
Unless it so ran would Thackeray’s horrible 
Rochefoucauld anatomy be tolerated for a mo- 
ment? There are even honest Englishmen who 
pretend prodigiously to relish it, whereat we are 
ashamed, Carus, we have already said, is an 
idealist ; and it is in the interest of idealism we 
recommend his book. 
which distinguishes it attracted to it, 
the attention, and 

the approbation, of Goethe, who corresponded 


when 


| with the author both on scientific subjects and 


that the centuries of Catholicism are the | 


ed by feudalism, that landscape paint- | 


ly cell of the abbey, the eye dwelt | 


It is to feudalism | 


that we owe Gothie architecture—that we owe | 
the cathedral ; for what is the cathedral but the | 


castle in an attitude of prayer? The cathedral 
best with mountainous countries, 
that it is an attempt to imitate the moun- 
tain fortress, How bitterly, therefore, must we 


mourn that the 


harmonises 
seeing 
cathedral 


> fos ‘Pantlant san 
irais In Scotiand wet 


remorselessly destroyed! ‘This was an act of brutal 


> 80 


not an act of idiotic creation, 
rgh should people its desolate places 
Greek style, so little 


rthrow. Is it 


gs in the 
in aceord with mountain glories and Gothic 
traditions? ‘Though Gothic architecture and 
landscape painting were both born of feudalism, 
yet not till G commenced to 
decline did landseape painting unveil itself as the 
lustrous and stupendous fact which we now re- 
cognise it to be. The discovery of America had 
an it influence on landscape 
and in very various ways. ‘The European encoun- 


tered an exuberance of vegetation, and a prodi- 


hie architectar 
thie architecture 


portant 
{ 


painting, 


gality of wondrous tints, such as he had never | 


before seen. He sailed round, he travelled through, 
lands in which nature seemed all and man seemed 
iothing, 
hills; he 


grandeur from the everlasting 


| creation cannot have the 


Previously he had taken his idea of | 


was | 


thenceforth to take it from the everlasting ocean. | 


Hereby landscape painting enriched her robes 
with loveliest bues, and sank into a species of 
pantheistic thought. She had scarcely, however, 
had time to show her magnificent robes, or to 
utter her pantheistic emotions, when a season of 
dreary conventionalism ensued, from which she 
has but recently recovered. It is not so long 
since the rules for painting a landscape were as 
despotic, as definite, as immutable, as those for 
making a plum-pudding. A happier hour hath 
dawned. And now landscape painting hath 
entered on its period of romance, and with the 
hopes of such a future as hath seldom been 
allotted to any branch of the arts. England’s, 
mainly, must that future be. In descriptive 
poetry no country but England has excelled, and 


the fine arts, and thoroughly appreciated him. 
Though the volume has unquestionable value as 
a teacher of idealism, yet we would not have 
English landscape painters to he idealistic in the 
German sense. In Germany the ideal and the 
abstract are too intimately related. The abstract 
is the merest figment; it has not its birth or food 
in a living world. But the ideal, to be worthy of 
the name, must alwavs start*from reality. In the 
works of Kant, of Fichte, of Hegel, and many 
other German philosophers, there are numberless 
abstractions, but few idealisms. It is only among 


nations distinguished for action that idealisms | 


can exist. Among the Greeks (a people of heroes) 
the intellectual ideal came to perfection. Among 
the Romans (a people of heroes) the moral ideal 
was carried so far, that a Cato, despairing to 
embody it in his deeds, preferred to die. 
from abstractions would we lead the English 
ius in painting. And in the midst of gigantic 
industrialisms, instead of saying that these are 
fatal to art, we should maintain that thev are the 
aids of noblest art to the true artist. The 


gen 


amazing industrial triumphs of modern days are 
not materialistic; they are not the erection of | 


dead and ponderous masses into idols; they are 
the products and the monuments of an unseen 


energy that materialism can never reach; they | 
are mind and life, and no chaotic inorganic sub. | 
There is not a discovery, not a creation | 


stance. 
of science, which does not easily enter into the 
domain of the landscape painter. He who is 
eapable of despising any 
robust brain 
builds for eternity, as God built the mountains. 


We are always then to clothe with poctry this | 
huge heap of granite prose which we call indus- | 


trialism. Even if wewere to allow industrialism to 
remain in its aridity, rigidity, and nakedness, how 


much by eontrast it brings out idyllic beauty! | 


| Have not railroads made primrose banks sweeter, 


and the green wood greener, and the musical 
shore more musical, and the wild moor wilder 
than before ? 
ments and idyllic beauty in contrast with a 
merely prosaic industrialism, what 
painter in England has yet offered due homage to 


these? It is questionable whether there ought to | 
be any landscape painting in the exclusive sense | 


of these words. Every landscape must bear 
written on it a history, or it loses its 
power to enthral. Whatsoever is around us, 
and whatsoever is above us, are parts of an 
immense sum of vitality, whereof we our- 


Who, except the | 
| English, are passionate worshippers of the sea? | 
An overrated | 


Yet, as in general the tendency of | 


The pregnant brevity | 


secured | 


Remote | 


such discovery or | 
which | 


Industrialism, in its poetical gar- | 


landseape | 


selves are, wherein we pulse and_ thrill 
and co-operate. <A landscape painting, therefore, 
should manifest and illustrate vitality, from the 
lowest forms to the completest forms which the 
| universe presents. We have often seen pictures 
| that were praised as masterpieces wherein we 
were unable to discover aught but a confused 
conglomeration of sombre tints. A critic of the 
orthodox order could, with the abominable jargon 
peculiar to the tribe, demonstrate that we ought 
| to be unspeakably delighted. We listened to his 
rigmarole with what patience we could command; 
| but the picture still remained to us a stupidity 
and a monstrosity, and we did not blush to con- 
fess it, for we never take any pains to conceal 
our contempt for your professional critic, with his 
empty prate, in which he wishes his knowledge of 
technicalities to pass for wisdom. One would 
suppose, from the language of these poor vain 
creatures, that every picture was something 
hieroglyphical, to be spoken of only in speech 
hieratical, and from which the demotic element 
was most fastidiously to be eliminated. Now, 
if there is aught in all the range of art thoroughly 
popular, it is surely a picture. ‘The savage 
would often seem to us entirely destitute of 
artistic skill, if he had not scrawled on the walls 
of a cavern rude fantastic outlines, which he 
intends as a transcript of what he has beheld in 
forest and in wilderness. The infant of a few 
| weeks old learns by the eye before learning by 
the ear. As children, we remember the first 
songs we were tought to sing; but who of us 
| remembers his first picture book? Away then 
with the hieroglyphical in painting, and the 
| hieratic in its interpreters, and let us have the 
demotic only. Painting would never lose this 
demotie character if what we have said in regard 
| to landscapes received serious and intelligent 
recognition. The special education of the people 
in art we have more than once discountenanced; 
| the reasons it is unnecessary to repeat. Art 
should work along with other great agencies, 
and not be conspicuousty severed from them. 
Painting, however, would of itself be unbound- 
edly popular but for the blunder of painters. 
| These forget to make every picture a history. 
| The picture which is not a history is nothing to 
me at the very best, except a dexterous dis- 
tribution of colours. A landscape painter, there- 
| fore, of the foremost rank, must be prepared to 
furnish me on the smallest bit of canvass with a 
microcosm—a type, an epitome, of that larger 
existence which environs me, and stretches into 
immensity. The rustic bridge, the gushing water, 
the lonely glen, the straggling trees which seem 
as if they started back in terror from it, would 
not be eloquent to me, unless I saw a cottage in 
some sequestered nook, and the deer bounding in 
a distant glade, and far off on the hill the shepherd 
and his dog and his flock, all alike happy. Why 
we have not landscapes comprehending, typifying 
what we are in the habit of witnessing in daily 
' life—why we have the least animated part of 
nature so constantly thrust upon us—is thatmany 
a man can paint a tree, but not a sheep, a cabbage, 
but not a cow. It would be more correct to call 
many of our painters greengrocers than painters. 
They sicken us by the monotony of a vegetable 
repast. This then is our philosophy of landscape 
painting, and of painting in general. It is a 
philosophy demanding development and illustra- 
| tions, for which here is neither time nor place. A 
| revolution awaits us in painting as in other 
things—at once a return to nature and an ideal- 
isation of nature; for this is the universal law, 
| that the more we return to nature the more we 
aspire to idealise it. Through prevailing Ius- 
kinism we reach neither nature nor idealism; 
we reach only angles, triangles, and an inventory. 
Carus and such as Carus will be found better 
guides. They may bewilder us sometimes by 
| metaphysical terms; but at least we see through 
the veil of those terms the godlike countenance 
| of man, the flowers for ever blooming, the stars 
| for ever shining. ATTICUS. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


| this communication stated the result of the 
|.examination of the country between Brighton and 


Art the Geological Society a communication from | Havant.Traces of this old sea beach are to be seen 
Mr. Prestwich was read on the western extension | at the base of the chalk hills east of Arundel, at a 


of the raised sea beach of Brighton. The raised 
beach of Brighton had been already described; 


distance of three or four miles from the sea, and 
become more distinct on approaching Chichester, 


sometimes appearing asa bed of sand about seven 
feet thick, with patches of shingle, and overlaid 
by flint gravel. On the brow of Avisford-hill the 
same bed of sand overlies the mottled clays, and 
continuing westward to Slindon-common, the 
sand bed here is about 100 feet above the sea 
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level, and is intersected by a deep dell. At 
Waterbeach, adjoining Goodwood, a sand pit 
shows, in descending order—(1) ferruginous clay, 
full of angular flints; (2) chalk rubble, about 
nine feet thick, with small angular flints; (3) 
ash-coloured sand, slightly micaceous, with 
seams of sandstone, chalk boulders, and friable 
shells: this sand deposit is believed to be identical 
with the old Brighton beach, and may be traced 
westward of Goodwood to near Havant, and 
probably to Bourne-common. Shells of the 
Mytilus and Cardium are found in the sand, usually 
friable; specimens of Purpura lapillus occur; and 
small Balani, and a specimen of Lchinocyamus 
pusillus, were also met with. 

In a paper “on the sedimentary and other 
external relations of the Paleozoic fossils of the 
State of New York,” by Mr. Bigsby, the object 
of the inquiry was “to give more precision to 
facts as yet imperfectly ascertained, to discover 
new materials for the history of those earliest 
times, and to treat of new points of connexion 
between the Paleozoic basins of New York and 
Wales.” 

A paper by Mr. Hendriks, read at the Statis- 





tical Society, on the statistics of Indian Revenue | 


and ‘Taxation, showed that the total gross revenue 
of British India in 1855-6 was 30,817,000/. ; of 


this 17,110.000/. was derived from the land tax, | 
The land } 


tax could only be considered as a fair rent for 


and 5,196.000/. from the opium tax. 


the soil; the opium tax was wholly borne by the 


Chinese consumers; so that the total actual tax- 


ation borne by the 132 millions of inhabitants is 
about 6,709,000/., or an average taxation of about 
ashilling a head. A notion had prevailed, that 
previous to the mutiny the Indian and territorial 
home debt had been largely increasing. 
total amount of the debts of the Company is 
76 millions, and the interest 3} millions sterling. 
The increase on the nominal capital of the debt 
in twenty-four years had been 60 per cent., while 
that of interest had only been 42 per cent. The 
redemption of the land tax might be effected by 
an exchange for an equivalent amount of capital 
in the Indian public debt. But this should only 
be done t 
existing institution of 
whole, direct taxation was too much neglected in 
India; and the more a man consumed of the un- 
taxed commodities of the country, the less does 
he contribute, in proportion to his income, to his 
share of the public expenses. 

Thesecond attempt is about to be madeof laying 
down the Atlantic telegraph wires. ! 


19th inst., after making an experimental trip and 
trial with some milesof the old wire. Itisnow more 
than two years ago since we stated in the Critic 
that, in consequence of the faulty construction of 
the telegraph cables, permanent success could 
hardly be expected; and we see no reason to 
alter or modify this opinion. If the telegraphic 
plateau was perfectly flat and even, there might 
possibly be no difficulty in submerging the pre- 
sent cable; but with any unevenness, and espe- 
cially should there be any abrupt chasm, the 
outer wire coating must necessarily, we should 
imagine, work through the gutta percha coating, 
and thus break through the insulation; so that, 
even should the wire be successfully submerged, 
the permanent success as a wire for telegraphic 
purposes remains, after all, a matter of doubt. 
For the present we leave this matter. The two 
vessels will proceed to a point about midway 
between the two shores, and there commence the 
Operation, the Niagara taking the route west- 
ward, the Aramemnon returning to the Irish 
eoast. Besides the mechanical difficulties, there 
are dangers arising to the vessels from the diffi- 
culties of the passage itself. It would appear, 
from the observations of Lieutenant Maury of 
the United States Navy, that during the months 
of June and July there occur on an average 
annually two or three gales along the European 
half of the route; while the steamer going west- 
ward, though less likely to meet with gales, yet 
has to encounter the dangers of fogs and ice: the 
chances being that the Agamemnon, on her pas- 
sage homeward, may meet with about three gales 
and twelve fog banks; while for the Niagara, 
going westward, although there is a probability 
of only one gale, yet, on an average, about 
twenty-three fog banks await her, besides ice. 


Thus, the dangers being nearly equal, both will | out of such elements as these. 


alike share the honours of successful achieve- 
ment. 

The Zoological Gardens have been enriched by 
the arrival of a new bird of the ostrich family 


The | 


where a permanent settlement was an | 
the country. On the | 


The Niagara | 
and Agamemnon start with their freight on the | 


{ 


from Australia. By the natives of New Britain, 
from whence this specimen comes, the name given 
is Mooruk, derived, as native names usually are, 
from the note. This is the first successful attempt 
to obtain a living specimen. 

Party spirit appears to run high as to the 
route for the telegraphic communication with 
India. Theroutes proposed are the Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea routes—the former running through 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, Bagdad, and Persia; 
the latterthrough Egypt, and then along the bed of 
the Red Sea, the recent surveys by Capt. Pullen 
setting at rest all supposed objections as to the 
practicability of the line. With the urgency 
staring us in the face, it would be better to have 
both than neither. But already the Persian Gulf 
route has been given up. 

A new process for distilling spirits from the beet- 
root has been lately brought into operation, and it 
was found that the residue was still of avail for 
the purpose of feeding cattle. This pulp has now 
been converted into another use, and paper has 
been manufactured from it by Dr. Collyer. It 
| was a question at first whether the pulp possessed 
sufficient fibre. This, however, has been success- 
| fully answered by the mannfacture of the paper— 
| the prepared albumen, which carries its sizing pro- | 
| 
| 
' 


| 








perties, thus dispensing with resin or animal size | 
being employed with rags to the extent of from 
20 to 80 per cent. A peculiarity of the paper is | 
that it can be used for printing without wetting. 
It appears, from the evidence of Professor | 
Phillips, that ironstone abounds to an enormous | 
| extent on the Londonderry estates, sufficient to 
|last for some hundreds of years, or as long | 
; as the Durham coal. Every acre of ey 
is computed to yield from 20,000 to 30,000 tons of | 
iron ore, yielding generally about 31 per cent 
of iron. The present consumption of iron | 
Great Britain is about 3,500,000 tons annually, 
requiring 12,000,000 tons of ore. 
} 
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| Monday, June 7.—Entomologieal, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, 8.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.—Zoological, 
9 p.m.—Syro-Egyntian, 7} p.m. 
Wednes y, 9 \Meteoro! ’ 7 yo.m.—Geolocieal. & nor 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


WALLIS’S EXHIBITION. 
| Mr. H. Wattts’s second City exhibition of | 





modern pictures, at Messrs. Leggatt’s gallery in 
Cornhill, is worthy of a visit from the connoisseur. 


Tho r sy sim . ] - 7 

| There are re nt specimens here of 
é : 

works of the 








illy exce 





English school. from Old Crome, of 

| Norwich, down to the celebrity of yesterday. Of 

| the hundred and fifty works exhibited, there are | 
few which do not possess an interest for 
class or other of amateurs. The little specimen of 
Old Crome which we have alluded to, “The Wood- 
man’s Cottage,” is a picture which connects us 
with the last generation of painters. It has the 
same sort of charm as o!d Dutch landscapists 
have. Not perhaps so closely imitative of the 
details of nature as the works of the present 
day, in some respects looking more artificial, it 
is yet much more suggestive. The Byronic love 
of Nature, which separates the charm of woods, | 
skies and mountains from all human associations, 
had not penetrated society and art when Old Crome 
painted. His landscapes have always a human 
interest. What a snug, cosy, little corner has 
he here painted—such a place as we picture 
to ourselves in reading Fielding or Goldsmith 
before the days of inclosures and improvements. | 
A work by a provincial artist of the day, H. | 
| Dawson, is worthy of attention. “On the | 
Canal, near Nottingham,” shows the hand and | 
feeling of the genuine artist. We have nothing 
here but a canal-lock, an ugly bridge enough, and 
the murky town of Nottingham behind. But 
the whole picture is truthful, and recalls as suc 

cessfully as possible just that kind of enjoyment | 
which may be gathered by the denizen of a manu- 

| facturing town in a walk along the canal towing- 

path. Nature here is not in so great luxuriance | 
that we can afford to dispense with the least of | 
her charms. We love to see a picture wrouglit 


some 








| Poor Hilton, who died young, has been almost 
forgotten. He belongs to the school of the 
past ; we might class him as about the last of 

| the school founded upon the tradition of Reynolds. | 








| of real merit is long in finding a buyer. 
| real effect of the Art Lottery system, as con- 
| ducted 
| standard of art. 
| tainly the advantage in this respect, though 
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“King Lear and his Daughters ”is a very fine 
specimen of his powers, and we should not easily 
find anything of the same class produced since 
which presents more touches of nature than 
this. The management of colour and chiaro- 
oscuro is extremely fine; some of the figures are 
no doubt a little theatrical, but Cordelia is a 
really striking conception. The painter has 
rendered in the skilfullest way the conflict of 
feelings : the arm nervously raised, as if timidly 
to deprecate the stern construction of her father ; 
the tender expression of countenance, which 
should have told better than words how much 
she loved him—these are points which are touched 
with extraordinary delicacy and correctness of 
perception, far beyond the ordinary run of 
“ historicals.” 

The collection contains excellent works by 
Ansdell, F. Goodall, Boddington, A. Gilbert, a 
fine work of J. F. Herring, a beautiful mountain 
stream by Creswick, and numerous other well- 
chosen specimens of popular artists. 


SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR PROMO- 
TION OF FINE ARTS. 


| Tur “ Association for the Promotion of the Fine 


Arts in Scotland” is an institution of the Art 
Lottery kind, which boasts to have existed a 
quarter of a century. It is conducted on the 
principle of confiding to a committee of taste 
the business of selecting and buying the pictures 
which are to form the subjects of the annual dis- 
tribution—a plan which seems practically to 


{answer better “for the promotion of the fine 


arts” than that adopted by the London Art 
Union, which leaves to each prize-holder the task 
of selecting his own picture, and which results in 
the yearly assemblage in Suffolk-street of the 
leavings and sweepings of the Exhibition. At the 
present day, artists do not want “encouraging.” 
No painter of real talent need lie hid; no — 

1e 


not to raise, the 
system | r 


with us, is to lower, 
The Scotch has cer- 
we 
think room still remains for improvement. Here 


are about sever 





; paintings collected together, 


lof indifferent — some very indifferent — merit, 


you may have a chance of 
obtaining at the distribution, by subse ibing 
a guinea. The prices, real or supposed, vary from 
4]. to 2G0l. Allthe works are selected from the 
exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, though 
‘nglish artists. 

n, a sister of 


The Scotch have a school of their ov 
ours no doubt, but with a clear physiognomical 
di t 


t t nething NUKE 


That Se 


distinetion. It is curious to see ' 
what is termed here pre-Raffaelitism is creeping 
in among the landscape painters of the north. 
Minutely-finished leafage, strong bits of sunsh ne, 
a bold use of local colour, appear in several of 
lected in the gallery in Waterloo- 
jlace, and are attributable, we opine, to the in- 
fluence of English art. In some of the figure- 
f originality, and promise 
oy,” by W. Q. Orchardson, 
. border ballad, is almost 


pieces there is a vein 0 
of power. “ Marley Gr 
a subject taken from som 
grotesque, from the exaggerated size of the 
heads of the figures, and disproportion of the 





the faces, 
and no want of expression. ‘The “ Soldier’s 
Widow.” by Hugh Cameron, shows an eye for 


colour, and is excellent in drawing. The face of 


'the woman, although full of expression, 1s 


xerhaps a little too studiously regular and 
academic; the picture seems not finished, and 
might certainly be greatly improved by a little 
more attention to the accessories. The “ High- 
land Raid,” a picture of the daysot the Macgregor 
one hundred years ago, by Gourlay Steell, con- 
tains a great deal of excellent drawing, ar d wants 
only general completeness of effect to make it an 
interesting work. As it is, the eye goes at once 
to individual parts, instead of attempting to take 
in the picture as a whole. There are some 
humorously drawn faces and figures in the 
“ Recruiting Party,” by Keeley Halswelle, though 
the painting has a crude teaboardy kind of look. 


| The artist, surely, has talent enough to correct 


this. A sketch on the beach at Hastings, by the 
same hand, is a remarkably bright clear bit of 
painting; the effect perhaps got by the easy trick 
of setting a dark black boat in antithesis to the 
sea and sky—but still a striking effect itis. A 
careful little sketch at Barnes, near Putney, by 
Miss Charlotte Nasmyth, deserves mention. On 
the whole, we may say that any subseriber who 
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is lucky enough to get a prize at all will cer- 
tainly get his guinea’s worth — commercially 
speaking. e ee ba 
SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 

Ir is said in England that the combined voice of the 
press can effect any public good, and yet, although 
the press and the public combined have been crying 
out for many years shame tothe Royal Academy that 


sculpture, year after year, despite all that has been 
said, artists must, if they wish to exhibit at all, be 





condemned to that charnel-house of blighted hopes | 


in which the sculpture of the exhibition is hidden 
rather than exhibited. We know that the sculptors 
themselves have solicited the council of the Academy 
over and over again, and that their memorials are 
unheeded. Many suggestions have been made whereby 
improved room and light could be provided, and it is 
therefore wilfulness on the part of the Royal Academy 
to say that they have not the power to do better. 
They have it; but, in truth, the painters are not 
anxious that there should be any change. They are 
the majority, themselves doubling in number all the 
other professions admitted into the academic body. 
The architects have been driven away through 
want of space and consideration, and doubtless the 
academicians would be delighted if the sculptors 
followed theirexample. It then would be in name, 
what it has long been in fact, the Royal Academy of 
Painting. Suggestion seems useless; but we cannot 
help saying, Why not follow the example of exhibi- 
tions abroad, and place the ideal statues and groups 
in the rooms devoted to painting? ‘There is quite 
space enough, and such an intermixture would en- 
hance the beauty and value of both. Portraits, 
statues, and colossal works, might find good and 
sufficient room in the hall, even as it is, and thus the 
miserable den would be relieved of the over-crowding 
of which we complain. As it is, the works sent for 
exhibition are so packed and huddled together, that 
it is only with difficulty a visitor can distinguish 
one statue without some portion of another inter- 
fering with his view; and to isolate a work is 
impossible. That works should be exhibited upon 
such conditions is monstrous. It is injurious to 
the progress of the art itself. It is unfair to the 
public, and equally unfair to the professors. 
‘Take (as an example of the injustice done to good 
works by this mode of exhibition) MacDowell's 
“Day Dream” (1186). Only a portion of the statue 
can be seen; yet is it full of that tenderness and 
grace so acceptable in everything that leaves the 
studio of this artist. A most delicious dream this is; 
so exquisitely and carefully wrought, that it is 
worthy to rank with the finest works of modern 
sculpture. The model was made years ago, exhi- 
bited, and returned, It is, therefore, a welcome 
sight to see it now in marble. Although MacDowell 
has depicted girlhood as no one at the present day 
but himself has or can depict it, yet even he never 
surpassed this statue, breaking from girlhood into 
womanhood as it were, the most difficult to pourtray 
successfully of any period in life. It may be noted 
regarding this artist, that his marble works possess 
an honesty in their execution that it would be wise 
and well if others followed more closely. 

On the opposite side of the room (No. 1174) stands 
Durham's statue of “Hermione,” also in marble; 
half in shadow, and partly hidden by a group. This 
is one of a series executed for the Corporation of 
London. Verily that same corporation has done, and 
intends to do, more for ideal art than all the private 
patronage of the kingdom put together. They de- 
serve to have fine works—they deserve to have such 
works as this. It seems strange that no sculptor 
should have chosen such a self-evident subject as 
Hermione before. Mr. Durham has seized the moment 
when the faithful wife and much-injured queen is 
arousing herself from the statuesque pose which she 
had assumed, into the reality of life. In the perfect 
composure of the body and limbs the statue is well 
indicated, whilst the animation of the face, the sweet 
smile of hope and reawakened love stealing over the 
lovely features at hearing the invocation of the sor- 
rowing and repentant king, are admirably suggestive 
of life and consciousness. The manner in which Mr. 
Durham has carried out this simple and therefore 
difficult idea proves him to be one of the greatest 
masters in the English school. Here again, as we 
instanced in the efforts of MacDowell, we have an 
artist working conscientiously in his art. Difficulties 
and labour to be overcome in the treatment or dis- 
position of the drapery seem to be a matter of secon- 
dary consideration, and it consequently looks like 
that which it pretends to be. It is an astonishing 
thing how few sculptors understand the uses or ex- 
pression of the hands; why do they not study Sir 
Charles Bell’s “‘ Bridgwater Treatise ?” In the statue 
before us the hands form, as they ought to do, part 
of the general whole, and assist in the expression of 
inward emotion, conveyed by the action and pose of 
the entire figure; whereas in the model for a statue 
of Lady Chandos Pole (1175), by T. Thornycroft, the 
right hand is employed in holding a flower, and the 
left, for want of something better to do, is holding 


a fan. There is sad poverty of thought in such 
things, The hand is as much an index to the emo- 


tions of the mind as is the expression of the face. 
In this same statue (1175) the mass of drapery hang- 
ing down the front quite obliterates the form. This 
is an evident striving after an effect which has not 
been obtained. We exempt this statue, however, 
from the vice of the present school of sculpture, which 
is to produce works with as little labour as possible. 
This vice is, unfortunately, on the increase. Every 
exhibition shows us figures and compositions modelled 


" 7 : jem) | so as to avoid expense in execution, hurried and un- 
no better place is provided for the exhibition of 


considered in the clay model. As proofs of this may 
be instanced the contributions to the present exhi- 


| bition by Papworth father and son—(1176) “ Re- 


becca before Abraham’s Servant,” (1182) ‘ Ruth 
before Boaz,” and (1202) a realisation of ‘the ficti- 
tious Jessie Brown.” Form and light and 
shadow are all sacrificed here from the absolute 
neglect of the study of drapery. Baily set the ex- 
ample, and it is an error into which Marshall has 
fallen in his otherwise admirable statue of “‘ Ophelia” 
(1187). But for this it would have been all that 
could be desired—original in its composition, natural 
and intense in its action, excellent also in its tone and 
expression; yet, from the tendency to fill up parts 
and to get rid of labour, there is no proper distribu- 
tion of light and shadow. 

sell, in his big figure of “ Honour” (1198), though 
why so called we frankly confess our ignorance to 
divine, goes far beyond all others in haste, in slurring 
over difficulties, in disregard for form, and in the 
production of conventional drapery. The statue of 
Newton (1223) is equally objectionable in this respect. 
The figure of *‘ Honour” is to be cast in bronze, 
to form part of a Memorial to the Guards who fell 
during the Crimean war, All productions for bronze 
require a distinct mode of style. They depend, in 
the first place, upon outline for their effect, and 
upon crisp and sharp modelling for receiving and re- 
flecting bright and distinct lights. Not one of these 
necessary elements has been observed by the author 
of this work. These qualities have, however, been 
admirably kept in sight by MacDowell in his fine 
and vigorous statue of Lord Viscount Fitzgibbon 


(1171). The model of Honour strongly calls to 
mind ‘Thorwaldsen’s statue of the Saviour, even 


to the lines of the drapery. We are bound to point 
out these matters, for we know that Mr. Bell can do 
better, and be original into the bargain. Witness 
“the Eagle Slayer,” and the statue of Lord Faulk- 
Jand in St. Stephen's Hall. 

In contradistinetion to what has been said, Weeks, 
in a group entitled “* A Mother's Kiss ” (1185), gives 
an example the very reverse of those of which we 
have spoken. No sculptor better understands 
the capabilities, the mechanism, or (so to speak) 
the anatomy, of drapery, in which there are no more 
artificial lines or forms to be found than there are 
artificial muscles in the human body. The form is 
heavy in modelling; it requires refinement. This was 
a great drawback to his group of ‘ the Supplicant,” 
exhibited a few years ago. Nevertheless Weeks 
gives a character to the nude portions of his figures 
which few others have the skill to attain. His busts 
are the best since Chantrey’s time, or the best days of 
Behnes. The bust of the late Dr. Buckland (1306) 
is very near perfection, not only asa likeness but in 
its general qualities. , 

Contrast with the rendering of Weeks the ridi- 
culous absurdity called “ Undine” (1255), by A. 
Munro. Here is great labour for a laughable result, 
to say nothing of the staining innovation. People 
will ask, if a figure be in violent motion (as suggested 
by the flying and flutter of the drapery), how it is that 
the hair sticks so close the back. However, the sub- 
ject is much too petty to argue about. No. 1247, 
“Madame Ristori,” is not like the original, and is 
a very weak and unsatisfactory performance from the 
same hand. How very superior is 1254, “ Autumn,” 
by J. S. Westmacott—a small statue with which 
there has been great painstaking, for a happy and 
successful result. 

We are tired of Venus and Cupids, and there are 
no less than three such subjects here: we want some- 
thing else than these repetitions in this workaday 
world. People are out of patience with artists for 
giving them such old stories to read. All three 
groups have merit. That by C. Geefs (1170) is by far 
the best : though we have no affection for the head of 
the goddess, we cannot but admire the admirable 
modelling of the form throughout the group. Geefs is 
thoroughly an artist, and we only wish that-he would 
betake himself to subjects with which we could sym- 
pathise. “ Cupid caught flying ” (1224), by E. Davis, 
shows aclear perception of graceful line; and “ Cupid 
wounded,” (1168), by H. Bandel, is very carefully 
and firmly modelled, with a good general artistic 
knowledge, which is further exemplified in 1220, 
‘‘ Bacchante playing with a Panther,” a small sketch. 

‘“‘ Mercy on the Battle-field” (1172), by E. B. Ste- 
phens—a subject which was probably suggested by the 
services of Miss Nightingale—is a female in Greek 
costume, attending upon a wounded nude soldier. 
This also is of that class that, unless it be so perfect 
and unexceptionable as a specimen of art, so tho- 
roughly a masterpiece that you forgive the fiction of 
the incident in the perfection of the performance, it 
must ever fail—there is no middle course open. This 
has missed the point, for the reason named; though 





its merits are far above the average of such composi- 











tions. Long study must have been given to it, the 
female figure especially. ‘The soldier’s head is perhaps 
disproportionately small. ‘ Faith, a Group” (1183), 
by J. Thomas, is a statue of Faith, with angels on 
each side. The intention of this group seems rather 
to be a portion of an architectural design than a group 
of sculpture in the abstract. Much pains have been 
bestowed upon the finish. There is only one view 
good. A little time devoted to the study of the purity 
and simplicity of the antique would be of much value 
to its author. ‘ Grief” (1275), by S. F. Lynn, is 
rough and sketchy, but quite in the right direction. 
1323 is also a clever bas-relief, by F. M. Miller, entitled 
“ Ariel onthe mission to calm the Tempest.” To all Mr. 
Hancock’s works may be applied the term “ pretty.” 
He seldom, if ever, soars beyond that; though they 
are always acceptable and tender in treatment. His 
“ Angel’s Mission” (1276) is especially so; but there 
is no one quality in No. 1195, “ Ariel released from 
the Tree,” to entitle it to the designation. It is atten- 
tively and correctly modelled, with any amount of 
accessories, but no individuality. Contortion is not 
grace. It may become affectation, as in the sketch of 
“ Ophelia,” No. 1217. 

The absence of any ideal work by the new academi- 
cian, J. H. Foley, is a matter for regret; he, who is 
capable of doing so much, only contributes busts— 
one of which, representing Major-General Forbes 
(1239), is spirited, full of life, and admirable as a 
portrait. 

Of the portrait statue of J. M. W. Turner, R. A., 
(1184) by E. H. Baily, R. A., little can be said in its 
favour. We hope it is not like, and we also hope it 
is not a head modelled upon a statue executed for 
India some few years ago. Theed sends a model for 
the statue of Edmund Burke, costumed in the period 
in which Burke lived, and, therefore, perfectly well 
adapted for the place of its destination, namely, St. 
Stephen’s Hall. ‘There is great individuality about it ; 
the action is appropriate ; it is true in its proportions, 
and what painters would call in good keeping. Burke's 
identity, like that of most men, would be destroyed by 
drapery alone—witness the Sir Robert Peel, in West- 
minster-abbey, by John Gibson. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A MEETING of the sub-committee for promoting the 
erection of a statue in Southampton to the memory 
of Dr. Isaac Watts was held on Tuesday evening, 
Archdeacon Wigram in the chair. It was resolved 
that a meeting to forward the object should be held. 
A letter by Lord Palmerston to Mr. Lucas, of Chil- 
worth Tower (an artist of great merit), was read :— 
“94, Piccadilly, April 29, 1858—My dear Sir,—I 
shall have great pleasure in being a subscriber to your 
statue of Dr. Watts, and will let you know the 
amount of my subscription when your arrangements 
are further matured.— Yours faithfully, PALMERSTON. 
—A. Lucas, Esq.” —— Mr. Skaife, of Blackheath, 
has succeeded in performing the extraordinary feat 
in photography described in the following letter:— 
“Permit me to inform your photographic readers 
that, on the third and last firing of the 13-inch shell 
from the mortar battery at Woolwich common, a 
few minutes before twelve o’clock this day, I suc- 
ceeded (with permisssion of the authorities) in photo- 
graphing stereoscopically, from behind the battery, 
the descending shell, at the instant of its explosion, 
when in the air, within afew yards of the flag-staff tar- 
get, together with the target and the artillery engineers 
who fired the shell, which (I believe) unprecedented 
fact in photography was witnessed by Colonel Bur- 
rows, acting commandant of the battery, and several 
other military gentlemen, who were present at the 
time.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, Thomas Skaife. 
—Vanbrugh House, Blackheath, May 27.”—— 
The Illustrated News of to-day says:—‘‘ The Soulages 
Collection—so the rumour runs—will find a final 
resting-place in the South Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Henry Cole, and those who work with him, 
have so managed finances intrusted to their care 
that they clearly see a way of paying certain 
annual sums (with interest) until the whole 
purchase-money is completed.” A letter from 
Rome of the 8th, in the Debats, says:—‘ The 
excavations in the Via Latina have led to the 
discovery of two other sepulchral chambers—the 
second in particular is in a wonderful state of pre- 
servation. The marble tombs are covered with 
sculptures of great beauty, but what is of still more 
decided interest is the paintings with which the roof 
and sides are ornamented, and which areas fresh and 
as bright as if only executed yesterday. Some of 
the compartments contain animals and human heads 
of a perfection nearly equal to that of the best cameos. 
The whole would be just as they were the first day, 
had not some Visigoth secretly detached one of the 
heads.” The St. Helena Herald of the 4th of March 
contains an ordinance of the Governor, granting to 
the Emperor of the French, and his heirs in per- 
petuity, the lands forming the sites of Longwood 
and the tomb of Napoleon I. The lands in Napo- 
leon’s Vale, where the tomb is situated, comprise 
about twenty-three acres, while those of Longwood 
comprise about three acres. They recently belonged 
to private owners, and have been purchased by the 
Crown for the purpose of the present transfer, at & 
cost of 16002, for the tomb, and 35007, for the house, 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


THE proceedings of the London Societies have not been 
characterised by much importance of late. A new 
Archeological Society has started vigorously in the 
county of Kent. It already numbers 300 members, 
and is to hold its inaugural meeting at Canterbury, 
where the first great public meeting of archeologists | 
was held in 1844, which led to the establishment of | 
local societies in England. Some important contri- 
butions to the knowledge of our Saxon forefathers 
may be expected at the Canterbury congress.——A 
large number of leaden figures have been lately dis- 
covered in the Thames; many that were capable of 
easy verification have beenextolled as they deserved ; | 
but some others, presenting newer types and different 
features, have been denounced as," forgeries,” and by 
an Archeological Society. They have been taken 
for ‘‘ pilgrims’ signs,” the badges given to them at 
the shrine of a Saint, and worn in the hat or on the 
dress ; but these differ in style and character from such 
signacula, 
(lead) in which they are fabricated. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March last they were correctly 





described as analogous to the pewter toys which are | 


made for children: these they resemble so strikingly, 
as to leave but little doubt of the purpose for which 
they were fabricated. ‘They represent all sorts of 
subjects, from Adam and Eve under the tree, to 
knights in armour of the time of Henry the Fourth 
or somewhat later, executed in the rudest manner. 
These medieval crepundia must?not be confounded 
with what are now known as pilgrims’ signs, from 
which so much curious information has been derived, 


and which are generally of good workmanship. As | 
t | parts by Signor Mattioli as Rigoletto, and Madame | 
Bochardt as Maddalene. It certainly may be recorded | 
as the best opera at the price ever produced in London; | 


regards any archwological application to which they 
may be turned, they seem almost worthless, though | 
it appears collectors have given absurdly high prices for 
them, apparently in ignorance of what they really are!” 
We quite agree with these remarks. Pilgrims’ signs | 
are altogether a late addition to our archeological | 
materials; and, we believe, were for the first time | 
explained by Mr. Roach Smith a few years since. At | 
all events, in his ‘* Collectanea Antiqua” are an im- 
mense number of examples, of the most varied and | 
curious description, all of which are highly illustra- 
tive of religious practices and superstitions in the 
middle ages. It is imperative that students in 
archeology should be guarded against mistakes and 
misapprehensions.——The mention of the name of Mr. 
Roach Smith leads us to note a very important letter | 
he addressed to the Morning Post recently, which, as 
it details the wilful mutilation of a church monument, 
is deserving permanent attention. One of the in- 
scriptions upon the altar-tomb of Sir John Talbot, in 
Bromsgrove church, has been defaced wilfully and 
with great care and labour. It is an inscription | 
giving an account of the lineage of Sir John by his | 
two wives. It had been originally in alto rileivo, 
but had been cut down bya sbarp tool and then 

ainted over. At one stage of the great Shrewsbury 
Faun case it became necessary to adduce this in- 
scription (published in Nash’s Worcestershire) as 
evidence. As the printed copy is not admissible in 
courts of law, the original was searched for; but so 
completely was it effaced, that it was only after a long 
search that it was found beneath the paint. Strange 
to say, after all the ingenuity bestowed upon this 
discreditable act, enough of the letters remained to 
allow Mr. Roach Smith, with some difficulty, to read 
the inscription ; which, referring to the progeny of the 
deceased, had a certain bearing on the case in hand. 
The danger that may result from allowing a church 
monument to be thus tampered with, and its evidence 
destroyed, cannot be too strongly enforced; but it 
was remarkable to find how little the lawyers on 
either side of the question seemed to properly compre- 
hend the character and value of our church monu- 
ments as evidence. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Their only resemblance is in the material | 





OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
In spite of the intense heat of the weather, very large 
audiences have been attracted to Her Majesty’s | 
Theatre by the unrivalled excellence of the perfor- 
mances there. On Tuesday Les Huguenots, on Thurs- | 
day Le Nozze, and to-day // Trovatore, with Mlles. 
Taglioni and Pocchini wearing the floral crown of the 
ballet alternately. On Monday next there is to be a | 
grand morning performance, at which morning cos- 
tume only will be necessary. The programme is to 
consist of Don Giovanni and a ballet. ‘This arrange- 
ment about morning costume will be popular, and 
Mr. Lumley deserves the thanks of the public for the 
idea; for our part, it needs all the attraction of 
Mozart’s music to tempt us to don that habit of | 
funereal black which the tyrant Fashion has decreed 
to be de rigueur in evening costume. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, La Traviata was per- 
formed on ‘luesday night. 

On Thursday night Donizetti's opera Lucrezia 
Borgia was produced at Covent Garden to a not very 
crowded house. ‘The cast was composed of Madame 
Grisi as the heroine, Mme. Nantier Didiée as the 
page, Ronconi as the Duke, and Signor Neri-Beraldi 
as Gennaro. ‘The singing of Grisi was as perfect 
as eyer so far as musical execution is con- 





cerned, and her acting was, as usual, majestic and | 
appropriate. It is sheer nonsense, however, to pre- 
tend, as some of the flatterers of this great artist do, 
that the tone and power of her voice is unimpaired 
by time. So far as brightness of tone and perfect | 
mellowness of note go she is but the shadow of her 
former self. Signor Neri-Beraldi made a good im- 
pression in the part of the young soldier, gaining | 
deserved applause in the “ Di pescatore ;” whilst 
Madame Nantier Didiée was honoured with an encore 
in the favourite ‘Segreto per esser felice.” Mr. | 
Beverley’s scenery for this opera is exceedingly 
beautiful and novel. 

The attempt so perseveringly made at Drury-lane 
theatre to provide Italian Operas for the million is 
being carried out with great spirit. 


Parma, and totally unknown to this country, ap- 
peared as IL Duco in Verdi’s outrageous melodrama 
of Rigoletto. He has a powerful voice; ringing and 


| effective in the higher notes, and, though not so good | 


in the lower, he has considerable tact in its manage- 
ment; and he produces an exciting effect on his au- 
dience. His action is redundant, and perhaps over- 
confident, but he has much merit, and he 


musical world. 


Her voice is touching and pure, and she has a sim- 
plicity of manner and a sense of dramatic propriety 


which will in time render her a very pleasing actress. | 
The opera was carefully put on the stage as regards | 


scenery, ballet, &c. and was fairly filled in the other 


and we can vouch from experience that it is quite on 
an equality with with the Continental operas which 
extend from Brussels to Berlin or from Amsterdam 
to Munich. 

On Tuesday morning, the Musical Union gave an 
extra matinée at St. James’s Hall. Part songs, by the 
Orpheus Glee Union, were given; and the programme 
consisted of quartets by Haydn and Mozart, a duet 
in F (violin and piano) by Beethoven, and solos for 
violin and violincello. 
début of Herr Bott, violinist, Sig. Giovanni di Dio, 
violoncellist, and M. Lemmens, pianist. 

Mr. Blagrove gave his fourth coneert for the 
season on Tuesday evening. The programme con- 


sisted of quartets, a duet, and solos by Miss Arabella 3 
Goddard, Messrs. Blagrove, Isaac, R. Blagrove, and | 


Aylward. 

Last night Madame Viardot made her first appear- 
ance this season at the concert given by Miss Messent 
and Mr. Brinley Richards, at Hanover-square Rooms. 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, 
and the Vocal Association, of 200 voices, were also 
included in the programme. 


The Friday concerts at the Crystal Palace prove | 


very attractive. That which took place yesterday 
was attended by a numerous and brilliant audience, 


who, to the musical attractions of Madame Viardot | 


and Herr Pischek, and the delightful part-singing of 
the Vocal Association, enjoyed all the other attrac- 
tions of the Palace amid the splendours of a glorious 
summer day. 

The annual gathering of the children of the ward 


and parochial schools, under the care of the Society of | 


Patrons, took place as usual in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in the presence of a vast congregation, the children 
themselves numbering 8,000. Divine service com- 
menced at twelve o’clock by the children in one choir 


singing the beautiful strains of the 100th Psalm. The | 


children during the service sang the 100th, 104th, and 
the 113th Psalms and the Hallelujah Chorus in an 


admirable manner, under the direction of Mr. Bates, | 
The Right 
| splendour. 


whose zeal and success deserves mention. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury preached an elo- 
quent sermon on the occasion. Mr. Goss, the organist, 
assisted by Mr. G. Cooper, presided at the organ. 
Last night (Friday), the Sacred Harmonic Society 
performed at Exeter-hall Mr. Costa’s Eli, conducted 
by the composer himself. The principal vocalists were 


Mme. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, | 
| Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Thomas. 


The concerts for to-day are Mlle. Speyer’s Piano- 
forte Recital at Willis’s Rooms. 

The Misses Mascall’s evening concert at the Han- 
over-square Rooms. 

A grand concert at St. James’s-hall, in aid of the 
Centenary Fund of the Asylum for Female Orphans. 

A musical performance is announced to take place 


at the Lecture-hall, Greenwich, on Monday evening, | 


at which all the performers, vocal and instrumental, 
will be blind. The proceeds will be applied for the 
benefit of the Association of Blind Musicians. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that a concert 
is announced to take place on Monday evening, at 
St. James’s-hall, for the benefit of Miss Leffler, the | 
daughter of the late vocalist. The principal per- 
formers will be Miss Dolby, Mrs. Weiss, and Miss | 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss; | 
and we can assure those who go that, in addition to 
the enjoyment of good music, they may lay to heart 
the satisfaction of having rendered timely and merited 
assistance. 


On Wednesday | 
a new tenor, Signor Naudin, announced as from | J 
| grand concert for the benefit of the Royal Academy 


was 
well received by an audience crowded, and composed | 
of every variety of clique and connexion in the | 
The other novelty of the evening | 
was the first appearance here of Mdlle Funagalli, a | 
young soprano singer of much taste and some power. | 


| evening 


| ings, 


| remarks to that effect. 


The matinge was given for the | 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, June 7.—Philharmonic Society.—M. Blumenthal’s 
concert, at the residence of the Marchioness of Downshire’s, 
24, Belgrave-square, 3.—The Association of Blind Musicians, 
at the Lecture-hall, Greenwich, 8.—Concert at St. James's 
Hall, for the benefit of Miss Leffler. 

Tuesday, 8.—Musical Union, at St. James's Hall, 3}.—Mr. 
Allan Irving's matinée, Hanover-square Rooms, 3.—Mr 
Frank Bodda's Grand Evening Concerts, Hanover-square 
Rooms.—Féte Musicale and Fancy,Fair, at Campden House, 
Kensington. 

Wednesday, 9.—St. Martin's Hall, 8.—Vocal Association, St. 
James's Hall. 

Thursday, 10.—Mons. Henrie and Miss Stevenson's Concert, 
Hanover-square Rooms. 

Friday, 11.—Mine. Dotti's matinée, Hanover-square Rooms. 


| Saturday, 12.—Concert by the Pupils of the School for the 


Indigent Blind, Hanover-square Rooms, 3. 


MUSICAL GOSSIP. 
THE Queen has signified her intention of attending a 


of Music, to take place in the St. James’s-hall, on 
Wednesday, the 23rd of June. Her Majesty, who is 
to be accompanied by a brilliant court, will occupy a 
dais in the area of the hall. The principal vocalists 
already engaged are Mme. Clara Novello, Mme. 
Viardot, Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Dolby, Mme. Ruders- 
dorff, Mdlle. Wildauer, Miss Louisa Pyne, Signor 
Giuglini, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Reichardt, Signor 
Belletti, and Mr. W. Harrison. Signor Costa, as- 
sisted by Mr. C. Lucas, will conduct the concert. 

The American papers give an account of a disgrace 
ful squabble between Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. 
Davenport, the ex-husband of the lady whom Mr. 
Mathews has taken to wife. It appears that Mr. 
Mathews charged Mr. Davenport with having ac- 
cepted a sum of 300 dollars for his wife; and this 
was indignantly denied by Mr. Davenport. In an- 
swer to a letter demanding a retractation, Mr. Ma- 
thews replied that he was too busy to answer. The 
account of the scene itself we quote from the New 
York Herald:—“ At about seven o'clock last 
Mr. Mathews emerges from his lodg- 
No. 726, Broadway, smoking his light 
cigar. Mr. Davenport is talking with some friends 
near the New York Hotel (classic ground), when he 
Mr. Mathews. Davenport crosses the street, 
confronts Mathews. Davenport demands, “ Did 
you say you paid me 230 dollars for my wife?” or 
Mathews, still smoking the 
light cigar, responds, ‘I said 1 paid your lawyer, 
sir.” Davenport responds (struggling with some 
tremendous weapon of war under his coat,) ‘He 
denies it—it is false.’ More light conversation en 
sues. Mathews will not retract; Davenport 
Mathews by the collar, elevates a whip over his 
shoulders, strikes him therewith several times. 
Mathews strikes Davenport in the temple; there is 


sees 


seizes 


' a great crowd; a@ metropolitan policeman appears, 


disarms Davenport, and takes him to the Fifteenth- 
ward station-house, from which pleasant retreat—no 
complaint being made—he is released to play several 
young officers and things for the delectation of Wal- 
lack’s, which he does as if nothing had happened. 
Mr. Mathews is not much hurt. He goes to the 
theatre and plays with all his usual esprit. It is 
claimed that he was struck by persons other than 
Mr. Davenport, but this is contradicted. It is 
likewise claimed that Mr. Mathews had not 


| sufficient time to answer the note, and that it can 


be proved that some one got the three hundred 
dollars. Davenport says he didn’t; the lawyer 
says he didn’t. The question is, who did ?”- 

Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist, is at present in 
Brussels, where, at the concert of the Conser- 
vatoire, his playing was attended with the 
most brilliant success——The correspondents from 
Lisbon give accounts of the _ festivities in 
honour of the recent wedding. Amongst other de- 
monstrations was a festal representation at the 


| Theatre San Carlos; the Queen was placed between 


the two Kings, Dom Pedro and Dom Fernando; the 
saloon, which is spacious, was decorated with great 
Madame Tedesco sang admirably the 
Sicilian Vespers,”"—a piece the selection of which 
did not appear very happy for the occasion.— 
Fanny Cerito has just performed a pas de deux with 
complete success. In the Avenue dela Reine, her 
equipage and horses dashed along, pitching the 
coachman from his box, and smashing all before 
them. The danseuse was whirled into a centrifugal 
orbit, and alighted some dozen paces from her vehicle, 
without the fracture of a limb. This time, an encore 
of the step was not desirable. 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue theatrical event of the past week is undoubtedly 


the closing, on Wednesday evening, of the Adelphi 
theatre, previous to its being rebuilt on a larger and 


better plan. The Aabitués of this theatre, both those 
who were there at the leave-taking, and those who 
were not present, and can now never be in that 
building again, seem to have had a regret at what 
they had so long justly complained of being about to 
be abolished and demolished for ever. That we get 
used to all sorts of inconveniences, tight boots, aching 
teeth, duns, and more serious evils, is quite true; 
and we have all of us been so long accustomed to be 
stived in the private boxes, cramped in the stalls, 
or crushed in the dress circle—we have suffered so 
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much from the heat in summer, and so much from 
the stifling in the winter—that we no more thought 
of complaining of such evils than we do of the colds 
and fevers engendered by our eccentric climate; we 
were most of us to the manner born, and we may 
have doubted whether these were not a part of the 
very eccentric entertainments of the place. It seems, 
however, at last, that if the public are not impatient 
of their inconveniences the lessee is. He can no 
longer endure the sufferings of his audience, and is 
determined to reward them for their long endurance, 
in September next, with a new, convenient, effective, 
elegant, and enlarged theatre. 

On Wednesday evening a very severe entertain- 
ment (considering the state of the weather) was 
siven, under the plea of that theatrical tyranny called 
a benefit, for which, however, we are inclined to be very 
lenient to Mr. Webster, as it was his first offence in 
that way, and must be his last as concerns this pre- 
sent theatre. The pieces were selected with a view of 
introducing as many performers as possible of the 
present or former Adelphi companies. The existing 
company was introduced in the latest new piece, Our 
French Lady's Maid, and Welcome Litile Stranger. 
These gave us Messrs. Webster, Selby, C. J. Smith, 
Mr. Wright (his first appearance since his severe 
indisposition), and Paul Bedford (the oldest of the 
leading members, we conceive, of the Adelphi com- 
pany); and Mesdames Celeste, Chatterley, Laidlaw, 
and Miss Arden. That Blessed Baby introduced Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley and Mr. Billington; and a scene 
from Mephistophiles restored Miss Woolgar (Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon) to her once popular character, Miss 
Mary Keeley assisting as Fiametta. The remoter 
veterans who returned once for all to the old scene of 
their early triumphs were Mr. T. P. Cooke and Mr. 
Buckstone, who enacted their original parts of Wil- 








liam and Gnatbrain in the second act of Black-eyed | 


Susan, assisted by the whole strength of the company, 
inclading, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Messrs. James Bland, R. Romer, Moreland, and 
Sanders. It is not a time to criticise the perform- 
ances, but we can say they were all conducted with 
much spirit and effect. 

The great affair of the evening, it must be ac- 
knowledged, Mr. Webster's ** Address to his 


was 


he gave when the curtain went down on the second 
act of Black-eyed Susan. ‘This was quite a little 
lectare, and embraced not only an historical notice of 
the but biographical glances at the chief 
actors and actresses, with topographical excursions, 
that carried us back to Charles the Second’s merry 
days (and nights), and contrived to bring within the 
same paragraph Queen Victoria and Mistress Nell 
Gwynne. However, as the lively actress once said 
to some of the royalty of her time, female error is not 
1ecessarily contagious. From this carefully compiled 
address we obtained much that we knew, and some- 
thing we did not. It would reveal too much to say 
what we actually recollect ; but, although our recol- 
lection does not carry us back to 1802, when Mr. J. 
Scott, the oil and colourman, commenced in some 
sort of building on the same spot a mixed musical 
entertainment, aided by his daughter, who had a 
kind of talent available for that eurious period of 
short waists and homely melodies, yet we do ac- 
knowledge to seeing an automaton pianoforte player 
in our own pinafore days. Mr. Scott and his suc- 
cessors had to wage continual war with the magis- 
rates and the Lord Chamberlain, who made a 
perfect crusade against any pieces approaching to 
intelligibility or common sense. Everything was 
done under the cover of a pianoforte and the plea of 
music and dancing, until Mr. Terry, the protégé of 
Sir Walter Scott, contrived to allay the ferocity of 
the authorities and to produce versions of the im- 
mortal novels. Then followed a host of genuine 
talent, and Power, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, the elder 
Mathews, and the younger for 
Mr. Gladstanes, gradually elevated the theatre into 
a dramatic arena, where the Parisian dramas were 
reproduced with special characteristics. Mr. Yates 
represented a long line of peculiarly fascinating, but 
intinitely wicked, French counts and Italian mar- 
quises ; and Mr. O. Smith a succession of demons such 
as were never seen before or since. But we have 
anticipated the momentous and ever-memorable 
record of Lonion life, called “Tom and Jerry.” 
which in 1821 made the fortune of the Messrs. 
Rodwell, and set the fashion for that explo- 
ration of low and criminal London life which 
has never altogether ceased. The thief, the detec- 
tive, and the liberal Corinthian swell, have become 
as much portions of the genuine Adelphi drama, as 
the father, the lover, and the servant of the Teren- 
tian comedy, or clown, harlequin, and columbine of 
pantomime drama. It would carry us too far to 
catalogue all the pretty and fascinating women, and 
ill the clever eccentric actors, who have in turn lent 
animation to this stage. It is not pleasant to recount 


lessees, 





fascinations and fresh curds and whey. We must 
rather look to the future, and trust that it may, 
when rebuilt on a more commodious principle, have 
at its call as much talent, and as much pub- 
lic approbation as that bestowed on the old 
theatre. 

The only absolutely new drama produced has been 
that at the Strand, entitled The Bride of Abydos, a 
burlesque. Nor can this altogether be styled new, 
for the story is old; and the word-tossing, which 
may be actually and syllabically new, is in a 
style now sufficiently antique. Mr. Byron is an 
adept in this word-distortion, and is sufficiently dex- 
terous to extract occasionally a laugh, which is not, 
however, altogether unmixed with a shrinking from 
the far-fetched monstrosity of the diction. The 
writing is, however, the least part of this kind of en- 
tertainment; and it is the pretty scenery, rich dresses, 
smart actresses, humorous actors, and a constant 
whirl of colour, music, bright eyes, and nimble feet, 
that make such dramas endurable. Miss Swanbo- 
rough, Miss M. Oliver, and Miss M. Ternan, aided 
by Mr. Charles Young as a red-haired pirate, and 
Mr. J. M. Turner as a passionate pacha, were sure to 
do justice to the words, dresses, and painting, and 
consequently the little piece was perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

The Haymarket has been alternately introducing 
Miss Reynolds and Miss Amy Sedgwick, and Tom 
Taylor and Sheridan. 

The Olympic has revived Daddy Hardacre and 
promises a new drama this evening from the pen of 
Mr. Tom Taylor. 

The Surrey surrenders itse!f for a fortnight to the 
Ade'phi company, which bodily transfers itself there 
on Monday. 

Sadlers’ Wells continues to give Italian opera, 
under the conduct of Mr. Tully. 

The Princess’s has had no absolute novelty, but 
is preparing to illustrate the glories of Venice in its 
own matchless style on this night week, when The 
Merchant 
elaborate illustration already bestowed by Mr. Kean 
in his peculiar edition of Shakspere’s plays. 

We do not forget that there are other outlying 


; s to fils | theatres which, as the centre of peculiar audiences, 
Patrons on past successes and future prospects, which | 


a short time, and a | 


the names of those departed from the great stage of | 


life, as well as from the little one of the Adelphi. 
The most prominent are Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Honey, 
Mrs. Grattan, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Mrs. Waylett, 
amongst the actresses; Wrench, Reeves, and O. 
Smith amongst the men. 

\\ e cannot follow Mr. Webster into his antiquarian 
researches, connecting the place with Nell Gwynne’s 








deserve occasional attention, which we shall in turn 
and time afford to them; for wherever there is a 
drama there is some kind of educational effect being 
produced, either for good or for evil, on the surround- 
ing population. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


RAVENSWORTH, following the example of Mr. 
Gladstone, is seeking to distinguish himself in 
classical literature. He has announced a new trans- 
lation of the Odes of Horace, with the Latin text 
translated into English Ivric verse. His Lordship 
has dedicated his new performance to the Prince of 
Wales. Among the Bills about to be brought 
forward by the Attorney-General is one to con- 
solidate the statute law of England and Ireland 
relating to libel. The Norrisian gold medal for 
the best prose essay on a sacred subject has been 
adjudged to William Ayerst, M.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge. At a court of the governors of the 
Charter-house the Rev. Richard Elwyn, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and senior 
classic of his year, was elected to the post of head 
master, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Elder. 
Mr. Flwyn’s appointment will give general satis- 
faction among “Carthusians,” voung and old. 
Wednesday was “Apposition Day” at St. Paul's 
school, when there was a large assemblage of visitors. 
One of the most interesting features of the pro- 
gramme was the singing, to a very appropriate and 
simple measure, of the jubilee song, taken, as it 
was, from the text of Dean Colet’s statutes, “* There 
shall be taught in the schole, children of all nations 
indifferently to the number of 153.” The whole was 
subsequently recited by Lawrance, captain of the 
school. It was written by the High Master, and, 
while apparently novel in its style, it classically 
illustrated the hymnology of the Latin church. 
After its recital the High Master distributed the 
prizes, which consisted of valuable books, beautifully 
bound. The speeches next followed, in which the 
varions speakers acquitted themselves in a manner 
equally satisfactory to the masters and to the audience. 
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—The Jilustrated News of to-day announces that | f sag ly 
| The blind can dispense with books of passing interest 


the only autograph of Shakspere in private hands is to 
pass this month under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. Only five unmistakable autographs 
of Shakspere are known—viz., the three signatures 
to his will, the signature to the deed in the Guildhall 
Library, and this, or the Garrick autograph, now 
offered to the greatest admirer with the longest 
purse. The Guildhall document is the counterpart 


| of the conveyance of a house in Ireland-yard, near 


to the Blackfriars Theatre, which Shakspere bought 
in 1612, and bequeathed by will to his daughter, 
Susanna Hall. It is genuine beyond all dispute. The 
Guildhall signature cost Gog and Magog 147/.—— 
Mr. Bentley spoils a capital story by reducing it to 
plain matter-of-fact :—‘‘ Sir: My attention has been 
drawn to a witty story related by Mr. Hayward in his 
collected papers from the Quarterly and other reviews 





of Venice is to be the subject of that | 








(and to which the newspapers have given a wider 
circulation), relating to me and Bentley’s Miscellany, 
1 am sorry to demolish so good a joke, but it lacks 
the trifling ingredient of truth. I never spoke either 
to Mr. James or Mr. Horace Smith upon the subject ; 
but I remember that when the title of The Wits’ Mis- 
cellany was suggested to me, I thought it pretentious, 
and expressing that feeling to my valued friend 
Ingoldsby, he proposed to me to call it by my own 
name, as Mr. Blackwood had done; and this sugges- 
tion I adopted. I am, Sir, yours most obediently, 
RicHarpD BentiEey.”——We feel much pleasure in 
calling attention to the Compositor’s Library and 
Reading-rooms, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. This 
institution was established two years and a half ago 
by the compositors for the purpose ofsupplying their 
class with access to the best literature of their 
country; and assisted by donations, they have now 
a library of no mean pretensions. The men sub- 
scribe to its annual increase; and in no way can 
authors and others, who are so much interested in 
the compositor’s labour, better show their apprecia- 
tion of an effort like this than by contributing books, 
As an illustration of the appreciation of the institu- 
tion by the men, we may mention that 1000 volumes 
are always in circulation; and that the librarian is 
called upon to change as many as from ninety toa 
hundred perday. The Reading-rooms are also daily 
attended by a numerous body of readers, for whom 
most of the daily and weekly papers are provided, as 
well as a large number of the better sort of maga- 
zines and other periodicals, both weekly and 
monthly. The Anniversary Festival of the 
Printers’ Pension Society, established in 1827 for 
the relief of aged and infirm printers and their 
widows, was celebrated at the London Tavern on 
Friday, the 28th ult., his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge in the chair. In proposing the toast 
for the evening, his Royal Highness alluded to the 
benefits which printing had bestowed on society, and 
how greatly the influence of the press was felt through 
all classes of society. Compositors were a body of 
men peculiarly liable to the attacks of disease, many of 
them constantly working throughout the hours 
which other men devoted to rest. It was gratifying 
to know that this society had originated with the 
journeymen themselves—the idea having been set on 
foot by twelve printers, the son of one of whom was 
then in the room. He found that since the establish- 
went, in 1827, the institution had relieved upwards 
of 200 afflicted members, 58 of whom were now 
recipients of its bounty. ‘The funds, however, needed 
augmentation. Irrespective of the general fund, 
there was another which required to be increased, the 
Caxton fund. This was originally raised with the 
view of erecting a monument to the memory of the 
first English printer; but, failing in obtaining 
sufficient. the funds were handed over to the 
society as the basis of a Caxton pension, than 





which no nobler memorial could be raised to 
the memory of such a man. ‘The subscriptions 
of the evening amounted to nearly 700/.—— 


In a sermon at the Surrey Music-hall, Mr. Spurgeon 
announced that it was his intention on Friday next 
to preach from the Grand Stand to his friends at 
Epsom, on which occasion he also “hoped” that he 
would have a large attendance of “ outsiders.”—— 
Messrs. Tallant and Allen, of Paternoster-row, have 
published a new adhesive book label for the use 
of those who love to preserve order among their 
literary treasures. There is a place for the name and 
for the address of the owner, and the motto is hap 

pily selected from Sir Walter Scott, “Iam a great 
coxcomb about my books, and hate spots or specks.” 
——* Combe’s Constitution of Man” has been re- 
printed in America, in raised letters, for the use of 
the blind. Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusets Asylum for the Blind, Boston, 
U.S., in transmitting to Mr. George Combe a copy of 
this republication, says:—“I consider this edition 
of your great book to be the most valuable e:ition 
ever yet made to the library for the blind in any lan 

guage, You know, perhaps, that almost all the books 
printed in England and Scotland are of such a cha- 
racter that they hardly pay for the great expense of 
printing them in raised letters. Many of them, in 

deed, are of narrow sectarian spirit. The books for 
the blind must necessarily be few, and therefore it is 
of great importance that they should be well chosen. 
They should be standard works, such as can bear 
close study and frequent reference. They should be 
text-books, rather than books for general reading. 


and books of light literature, for these can be read to 
them; but books requiring close attention and fre- 
quent reference they should have at their fingers’ 
ends, The system of lett-rs which I suggested and 
adopted twenty years ago is now generally adopted 
in the institutions of this country, and is rapidly 
superseding all others. Our institutions are 
sixteen in number, and average fifty pupils.” —— 
The preliminary experiments with the new machinery 
for laying the Atlantic Telegraph have been perfectly 
successful, and offer strong hopes that the next en- 
deavour to lay the cable will be entirely successful. 
The expedition leaves Plymouth finally on the 19th. 
—The Edinburgh Express states that Miss Coutts 
has forwarded 100/. towards the purchase of Hugh 
Miller’s Museum. 
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GROOMBRIDGE'S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


GROOMBRIDGE’S CABINET EDITIONS. 


APPROPRIATELY BOUND, EACH WITH VIGNETTE 
ILLUSTRATION. 


OWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by H. F. CARY. Complete in 2 vols. Fep. 


8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Fep. 8vo. 


Edited by H. F. CARY. Complete in 2 vols. 
cloth, price 5s. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE 


OF INDOLENCE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS and ESSAYS. 


Fep, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. By 
CHARLES LAMB. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
MARMION. By SIR WALTER 

Fep. 8vo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 
LADY of the LAKE. By SIR WALTER 


SCOTT. 
SCOTT. Fep. 8vo. cloih, price 1s. 6d. 
LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


ROKEBY. By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES. ByM. G. LEWIS. 
the EXILES of 


Fep, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
ELIZABETH ; or, 
SIBERIA. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 
PAULand VIRGINIA, and the INDIAN 
COTTAGE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 


VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 





GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 


| Net INFLUENCE. <A Tale for 

Mothers and Daughters. Fep. “gvo. cloth, Illustrated, 
price 6s. 6d. 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A 
Sequel to “Home Influence.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, Ilus- 
trated, price 7s. 

WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of 


Domestic Life. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 6d. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS. A Story 
of Spain in the Fifteenth Centnry. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
Illustrated, price 6s. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story 
from Scottish History. Fep. 8vo. cloth. Illustrated with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART 
STUDIES. Tales. With Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Two Vols. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 





OF BURNS. 
In One Volume, fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and Sixteen exquisite 
, POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. With MEMOIR and copious GLOSSARY. 
. Portrait, with Autograph. | Town and Harbour of Ayr. 
. Birthplace of Burns. | 18 Dumfries. 
. Mausoleam of Burns | 12. Ayr. 
(Dumfries). | 13, The Pier of Leith. 
6. The Field of Bannockburn. | 15. Colzean Castle. 
. Lincluden College. | 16. Taymouth Castle. 


THE FAVOURITE EDITION 
Vignette Iiinstrations on Steel, price 6s. 
| 
List of the Tenney. 
3. MonumenttoBurns(Doon). | 11. Nithsdale, 
5. Birks of Aberfeldy. | 14, Coilsfield. 
. Braes of Ballochmyle. | 17. The Vision. 





To STRUCTURE and F 
of the EYE. Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
I}lustrated with nearly One Hundred Engravings. 
Crown &8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
‘A worthy companion to Sir Charles Bell's Bridge- 
water Treatise upon the Hand.”—Christian Treasury. 


JINCTIONS 


LONDON : GROOMBRIDGE AND ‘SON 








WORKS BY RICHARD DAWES, 


DEAN OF HEREFORD. 
UGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS 


IMPROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION; making it 
bear upon Practical Life. Intended for the use of 
Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools. 
Seventh Edition, fep. cloth, price 2s, 3d. 


LESSONS on the PHENOMENA of 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE, and the Conditions of Industrial 


Success, Edited by RICHARD DAWES, Dean of 
Hereford. Second Edition, fep. cloth, price 2s. 








ELEMENTARY CATECHISMS 
FOR HOME & SCHOOL. 


ANITATION THE MEANS 
HEALTH. 18mo., price 4d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
price 4d. 


GARDENING. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
COTTAGE FARMING. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY (double size). 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo., price 4d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (double 
ST STEPS to KNOWLEDGE. 


FIRST STEPS 

18mo., pri 
BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 18mo., price 4d. 
SACRED HISTORY. 18mo., price 4d. 


OF 
18mo., 


18mo., price 4d. 


First Lessons. 18mo., 
18mo., 


18mo., 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
STUDENTS. 


OW to SEE the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. Ina pocket volume. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE QUADRUPEDS : a De- 


scription of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. 
Illustrated with Thirty-one Coloured Plates. Imperial 
16mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE BIRDS. A companion 


volume to “ Scripture Quadrupeds.” Tllustrated with 
Thirty-one Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo. cloth., 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE SEASIDE LESSON-BOOK ; or, 
The Common Things of the Sea-Coast. By II. G, 
ADAMS. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d, 


THE STEAM-ENGINE: its Construc- 
tion, Action, and History. By HUGO REID. Iilus- 
trated with Forty Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 


As. 6d. 
FAVOURITE SONG BIRDS: a De- 


scription of the Feathered Songsters of Britain; with 
an Account of their Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic 
Traits. By H. G. ADAMS. Illustrated with Twelve 
Coloured Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COMMON THINGS MADE PLAIN: 
a Lesson-Book on Subjects Familiar to Every-day Life. 
By JAMES MENZIES. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, 


price Is. 4d. 
MEMORY LESSONS for HOME 


WORK. Designed to afford Evening Occupation for 
Pupils. Arranged for a Course of Six Months. By 
T. R. MARRISON and HENRY WASH. The subjects 
of the Lessons are English Grammar—Arithmetic— 
History—Geography. 18mo. sewed, 4d. 


A WORLD of WONDERS REVEALED 


by the MICROSCOPE. A Book for young Students. 
By the HON. MRS. W Illustrated with Fourteen 
Coloured Plates, delineating One Hundred and Thirty 
Microscopic Objects, viz. :—Wings of Insects—Wings 
and Seales of Moths and Butterflies—Scales of Beetles 
and Fishes—Hairs of Animals—Human Hair—Down of 
Birds—Hairs of Insects—Structure of a Feather— 
Structure of the Crystalline Lens—Section of the Eye— 
Eyes of Insects, &c.—Feet of Insects—Petal of Ge- 
ranium—Pollen of Flowers—Grain—Claws of Spider— 
Foot of Boatfly—Seed Vessels of Ferns—Section of 
Limestore — Mineral Productions. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S 
WORKS. 


2. 

USTIC ADORNMENTS for HOMES 
of TASTE. Comprising The Home of Taste; Fresh 
Water Aquarium—Waltonian Case—Aviary—Pleasure 
Garden— Water Scenery—Fernery —Summer Houses— 
Vases—Marine Aquarium—Wardian Case—Floral Or- 
naments—Bee-House—Garden Aquarium— Fountains 
—Rustic Work—Trellises, Baskets, Garden Seats, and 
Miscellaneous Embellishments of the Garden. Second 
Edition, with Tillustrations, plain, and coloured. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 14s. 


THE BOOK of the AQUARIUM: 


Practical Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and 
Management, in all Seasons, of Collections of Fresh 
Water and Marine Life. Fep. 8vo., with numerous 
Engravings, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


iL. 
THE TOWN GARDEN: a Complete 


Manual for the Successful Management of City and 
Suburban Gardens. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 


GARDEN FAVOURITES : their His- 


tory, Properties, Cultivation, Propagation, and General 
Management in all Seasons. Comprising the Ranun- 
culus, Carnation, Picotee, Pink, Tulip, Fuchsia, 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Primula, Hyacinth, Pansy, 
Phiox, Verbena, Petunia, Calceolaria, Cineraria, 
yeranium, Rose, Dahlia, Chrysanthemum. Illustrated 
with Thirteen Coloured Plates and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d. 





The YOUNG NATURALIST'S 
LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY H. G. ADAMS. 


HE NESTS and EGGS of FAMILIAR 
BIRDS. First and Second Series, each Illustrated with 
Eight Plates, delineating Eighty-six figures of Eggs, 
drawn and Coloured from Nature. 16mo. sewed, price 
Is.; or, in cloth, 1s. 6d. each volume. 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES. Con- 
taining the History of a Butterfly through all its 
changes and transformations. With Eight Coloured 
Plates. l6mo. sewed, price 1s.; or in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


EAUTIFUL SHELLS: their Nature, 
Structure, and Uses familiarly Explained. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and Numerous Wood Engrayings. 
16mo. sewed, price ]s.; or, in cloth, Is. 6d. 


HUMMING BIRDS—Described and 


Tilustrated ; and an Introductory Sketch on their 
Structure, Plumage, &c. With Eight Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 1i6mo. sewed, price ls.; or, in cloth, 
ls. 6d. 


B 





WORKS BY THE 
REV. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
Illustrated with Three Hundred and Fifty-eight accu- 
rately Coloured Plates. 6 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
price 51. 


THE NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH 
BIRDS. With Coloured Illustrations. 3 vols. Royal 
8vo. cloth gilt, price 3/. 3s. 

A NATURAL HISTORY of RRITISH 


BUTTERFLIES. With Coloured Illustrations. Royal 
8vo. cloth gilt, price 20s. 








ERNS, BRITISH and EXOTIC. 
Scientific and Popular Descriptions of all the Culti- 
vated Species; with Instructions for their Manage- 
ment. By E. J. LOWE, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &. Vols. I. 
IIL, and VL, price 14s. each; Vol. IL, price 18s. ; and 
Vol. V., price 16s., are ready. Royal 8vo. cloth. 


‘ _ ro 
STORIES (101) for SUMMER DAYS 
and WINTER NIGHTS. 

“These well-written and beautiful stories are pro- 
gressive in design, adapted to the comprehension of 
children from the ages of four to ten or twelve years. 
They are lively, instructive, and moral; their endea- 
vour is to teach; to entertain while they improve—to 
inform the mind and educate the heart. Each story is 
illustrated with well-exccuted engravings. They are 
among the best and cheapest books for young people 
published.” 


id., 2d., and 3d. each, with Pictures. 


S, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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